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We have bitten into a hot potato this month with articles 
dealing with various aspects of the issue on Contests and 
Like all 
other issues there are two sides, the right side and the 
wrong side. Everybody's friend, d’ Arcy Hayman, tells about 
her solo trip to Russia and what she found out about art and 
Ruth Flurry’s final 
article on kindergarten art begins on page 27. Making Faces 
in High School Art is discussed by Sister Joanne, page 35 


There are a number of articles of special interest to the 


Competitions in School Att, beginning On page 5 


art education, among other things 


Normon LaLiberte shows how he makes 
bas-relief casts on page 23. 


elementary grades. 
Louise Rago takes us for a 
visit to the sculptor Louise Nevelson, page 33; and Howard 
Collins discusses the work of Albert Ryder, page 44. Both 
Julia Schwartz and Alice Baumgarner have dug up some 
On the silly side, with a 


point or two, the editor discusses Six-pointed Snowllakes. 


good hot questions for their pages 


NEWS DIGEST 


Charles M. Robertson, Jr., president of the National Art 
Education Association, will be busy this spring attending 


the various regional association conferences scheduled. 


Eastern Arts Meets April 2 - 6 Philadelphia's new Sheraton 
Hotel will be headquarters for the Fiftieth Anniversary con- 
ference of the Eastern Arts Association. ‘Looking Ahead 
There will 
be conferences, workshops, exhibits, demonstrations, plus 
trips to historical spots. Speakers will include James Johnson 
Sweeney, Jack Bookbinder, Buckminster Fuller, d' Arcy Hay- 


man, Felicia Beverley. 


in Art Education” is the theme of the convention 


A new book, ‘‘Prospect and Retro- 
spect,’ published by the association to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary, and edited by Ruth Ebken, vice-presi- 
dent, will be distributed first at the convention. Dr. Harold 
R. Rice is president of the association, which has offices at 
Kutztown State College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Pacific Arts Meets April 11 - 16 Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Arizona, will be the scene of the Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation conference. Peter Selz, curator of the department 
of painting and sculpture at the Museum of Modern Art, will 
be the keynote speaker. Among the convention plans are 
In ad- 
dition to the usual activities, the final day will be given over 


Dr. Harry Wood is 
Offices are located at Arizona State University 


the making of an educational movie on the scene 


to the subject of exceptional children. 
president. 


Western Arts Meets April 10 - 14 Dallas, Texas welcomes 
you to the Western Arts Association conference, with the 
theme, ‘The Educational Dimensions of Art.’ There will be 
a visual presentation by Dallas architects, group discus- 
sions, exhibitions, demonstrations, and social activities 
Among the speakers will be Seymour Robbins, Jerry By- 
waters, Brewster Ghiselin, George Culler, and Paul Baker 
Gus Freundlich of George Peabody College is president, 
and George S. Dutch is secretary-treasurer. His address is 
2304 Oxford Road, Nashville 12, Tennessee, just in case 


Southeastern Arts Meets April 24 - 28 ‘‘The Southeast, Its 
Art and Youth in Transition,” is the theme of the confer- 
ence at Charlotte, North Carolina. Helen C. Rose, vice- 
president, is program chairman. An interesting program of 
visits, demonstrations, exhibitions, discussions, and social 
activities has been arranged. Among the speakers will be 
Laura Zirbes and Oliver Caldwell, with the emphasis on 
smaller special-interest meetings. Some of the unusual 
school architecture of the area will be visited, and a leading 
architect of the area, A.G. Odell, Jr., will speak at a din 
ner meeting. Emory Rose Wood is president 

New York State Meeting April 27-30 The New York 


State Art Teachers Association will meet at Schenectady 


Committee Conference May 5-8 The National Commit- 


tee on Art Education meets at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 


Pennsylvania State Meeting May 13 - 14 Penn State will 
be genial host to Pennsylvania Art Education Association. 
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A Child Art Competition for European children was conducted under the Marshall Plan in 1951. An incredible 700,000 pic- 
tures entered were reduced to forty in Paris exhibit by adult judges, according to Wide World News, and winners selected. 
Then a child jury from five countries, above, selected different winners than the adult experts had chosen. What price glory? 


CONTESTS AND ART EDUCATION 


D. Kenneth Winebrenner 


It is difficult, and a little dangerous, to formulate and pre- 
sent a relatively concise and definitive statement on the sub- 
ject of competition and contests in art education. This is 
especially so if one seeks to encompass all of the varying 
shades of opinion, based on different experiences, condi- 
tions, philosophies, circumstances, and goals. Conferences 
have been held, studies have been made, and statements 
have been issued by such organizations as the National 
Art Education Association, the National Committee on Art 
Education, and the Canadian Society for Education through 
Art. Research bearing on the subject has been conducted 
by doctoral candidates. School Arts magazine has solicit- 
ed the views of the distinguished art educators who make 
up its advisory editors as well as those leaders who have 





What are some of the values claimed for contests in 
school art, and why are many art educators opposed 
to them? The editor interprets recent professional 


thinking and offers some constructive suggestions. 


recently served as officers and council members of art educa- 
tion organizations. On the basis of these studies, state- 
ments, and observations, in which hundreds of today's lead- 
ing art educators have participated in some way, we shall 
attempt to summarize what we believe represents today's 
professional thinking in this troublesome area. —-D.K.W. 


At the outset, we must concede that it is impossible to 
measure and evaluate the effects and values of partici- 
pation by a given individual in a given contest at a given 
time under given circumstances as opposed to not partici- 
pating. This is because we cannot test the same person 
both ways simultaneously, and if we elect to try one method 
and follow it with another the second approach will have 
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already been prejudiced by the first experience Also, if 
we evaluate any experience on its lifetime influences it 
would require that the same person live two lives that start 
out on equal terms. The best we can do is to contrast the 
observable benefits and injuries that may accrue to a given 
individual who participates in a contest or competition 
and then to try to compare these with another individual 
presumed equal in every way who does not participate in 
the given contest Such types of comparison do not lend 
themselves to statistical measurement because there are many 
hidden factors of personality that are involved. Some people 
are able to resist tuberculosis germs while others are not 
Some people seem to be ruined by success, while others 
succeed with or without recognition. For these reasons, stud- 
ies made and illustrations cited, pro and con, can only as- 
sist us in Our thinking. We cannot prove the existence of 
heaven or perdition by taking a vote on it. Like religion, 
matters of this sort call more upon logic, reason, philosophy, 
and intuition than upon statistics 

A common argument is that competition is natural and 
that our children might as well be prepared to face it. It 
can be argued that trees in the forests grow taller in order 
to reach the light, and that man himself learned to walk on 
his rear legs because the best fruits and nuts were placed on 
higher branches. Those who subscribe to competition as a 
way of life are likely to credit the law of the ‘survival of 


These 


advocates of competition remind us of our achievements 


the fittest'’ as the basis for a strong human race 


under free enterprise, and claim that the only alternative 
Actu- 
ally, we have found it necessary to control trusts and to 
insist On integrity in advertising in order that competition 
may be fair. We have given up the idea of letting people 
starve in order that we may develop a race that can get 
along with little food 


iS planned and regimented socialism or communism. 


We have doctors and medicine, 
even though we could probably develop a race some hun- 
dred thousands of years hence that would not need medi- 
cal care if we allowed the ill to die without attention. In- 
stead of breeding a people who can withstand germs we have 
elected to eliminate the germs. 


There is an alternative to no-holds-barred competition 
and planned regimentation, and that is cooperation. A 
people who deplore the ruthlessness and hostility of the 
‘survival of the fittest’’ point-of-view believe that the rights, 
potentialities, and aspirations of each individual that are 
consistent with the ‘‘common welfare’’ should be protected 
and developed. 


This is democracy's dream, the philoso- 
pher's hope, and religion's highest earthly goal. When we 
recognize the interdependence of human beings and have 
an abiding concern for others, we can begin to evaluate 
competition as an aspect of our culture, and contests in 
relation to our goals. With this orientation, we can judge 
competition by what it does for and to the individual and 
how it contributes to democracy’s larger objectives. Per- 
haps the best and healthiest form of competition is that 


which the individual has with himself. 
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Here he seeks to 


think more clearly, to speak more lucidly, to work more 
accurately, to dance more gracefully, to eat more sensibly; 
to live better, to reach further; to skate, play, sing, write, 
paint more beautifully 

When competition involves others, it may also have 
wholesome aspects. A friendly game of horseshoes at a 
family picnic, a pie-baking (or pie-eating) contest at a 
church social, a neighborhood baseball game, and so on, 
probably do not produce any permanent personality frus- 
trations or inflated egos. Although we would favor sports, 
dramatics, and forensics for all, the selection of a varsity 
team or cast need not promote inferiority complexes, es- 
pecially when each student associates himself with the school 
team or production and becomes an enthusiastic spectator. 
If we could assume that the participating teams in an ath- 
letic contest had been coached and trained prior to the game 
and that they were on their own during the game, the com- 
petition would be between the student athletes. If the 
coaches keep making signals from the bench or sending in 
substitutes to instruct the quarterbacks, it becomes in part 
a contest between the coaches. When winning the game 
at any cost involves deliberate foul play, intentional viola- 
tion of rules, or the use of illegally-recruited players, the 
situation is more serious 

In athletic, music, and forensic contests, the judges are 
present when the production is carried out. There are ref- 
erees and umpires to see that everybody plays according to 
the rules and to penalize and disqualify those who do not. 
In an art contest, as well as an essay contest, the judges 
are not present when the work is done. Some teachers may 
give absolutely no help to the student outside of providing 
the materials. Others may breathe down the student's 
back and practically direct every step he makes. Some 
teachers may stimulate the student to do his own thinking 
and planning. Others may refer the student to the inevi- 
table file of ideas which he may copy or revise for his use 
Although no really professional art teacher would do this, 
we have seen cases where copied work was submitted in 
contests where the rules clearly stated that all work must 
be original. Apparently there are still some who feel that 
the work is original if the student copies it himself. Unless 
the judges know the exact source from which something is 
copied, they can only guess that it is not original. When 
the judges are businessmen or others untrained in art, and 
even when the judges are competent professional artists 
unfamiliar with child work, they cannot be sure how much 
of the work is the child's own and how much help he re- 
ceived from outside sources. The art educator who knows 
what to expect from any age level is a more competent 
judge, but even he may operate on hunches. 

Like the coach who must win most of the games in order 
to keep his position, there are cases where a teacher's repu- 
tation and even his salary may seem to depend upon the 
frequency with which his students win prizes. Although 
this is rarely if ever the true situation, the teacher who be- 
lieves that he is judged by the principal or community in 











this way may build his art program around contests and 
prizes. In such cases a well-balanced art course may give 
way to a lopsided one in which the teacher gives dispro- 
portionate time and attention to potential prize winners. 
Such a teacher is likely to make a study of the type of stu- 
dent work that has won prizes in the past and direct student 
efforts in that direction, even at the expense of his own 
judgment and art training. The jurying of major art exhibi- 
tions in the adult world has been severely criticized in re- 
cent years, and it is a common belief that a show is selected 
when the judges are selected. Whether the jury leans 
toward the traditional or the contemporary, paintings which 
conform to the pattern of respectability envisioned by the 
judges are more likely to win prizes. The daringly unconven- 
tional or experimental, even in a modern show, seem 
to have less chances of recognition than those which con- 
form to a safe and sanitary standard. 

When there is a lack of understanding judges in a 
school art exhibition, work selected is likely to be more 
conservative, and a greater premium placed upon skill in 
The product 
itself is likely to receive more emphasis than the process and 
developmental growth of the child; standardization and 
conformity are likely to receive more credit than experi- 


technique than on ingenuity and concept. 


mentation. Even if we were to concede that competition 
is desirable and inevitable on the adult level, we are re- 
minded in a bulletin of the Louisiana state supervisor of 
art that “the best preparation for future adult competition 
is development of the child's individual potentialities.’ 
There seems to be practically unanimous agreement that 
any contest or competition which disrupts and disturbs the 
normal art program is bad. This would seem especially 
true when we realize that probably less than one-fourth of 
our high school students ever have as much as one course 
in art. Even if we concede that art majors could gain some- 
thing from entering contests, if they were permitted to enter 
or not as they wished, we would want to be sure that the 
contest did not foster false values with the disadvantages 
outweighing the good. 

There seems to be universal agreement that individual 
art teachers should not be required to have their students 
enter contests when it is against their professional judgment 
to have the children do so, and that no individual child 
should be required to participate in a contest if he does 
not wish to take part. Principals and community organiza- 
tions should not regard a teacher as uncooperative, as 
unpatriotic, or as not being civic-minded, if he feels that 
any given contest would disrupt the art program and exploit 
the child. Where the purpose of the contest is pure pub- 
licity for a commercial concern and is so hamstrung with 
specifications, deadlines, and conditions that the child has 
little opportunity for individuality, there is no question but 
that the contest should be rejected. Where the promotional 
objective is a laudable one and consistent with educational 
objectives, such as brushing one's teeth regularly, crossing the 
street carefully, or being kind to animals, the decision is 
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more troublesome. If we could eliminate the contest aspect, 
and allow those children who felt keenly about any social 
problem to express themselves in their own way and without 
seeking a reward for their contributions the situation would 
be different. The problem comes when even laudable ed- 
ucational goals are clothed in contests with inevitable 
restrictions, specifications, and requirements that can miti- 
gate against the art program by destroying the child's 
initiative. The ends are not always worth the means. A 
poster contest that advocates kindness to animals could be 
unkind to children 

In 1951, a committee! of eleven members met for two 
days prior to the convention of the National Art Education 
Association, discussed the pros and cons of contests and 
competition in art, and formulated a tentative statement 
that was presented for reactions at a session of the confer- 
The final draft of the statement, edited by Mildred 
Fairchild, chairman of the Committee on Contests and 
Competition in Art, was in the March-April 1952 issue of 
Art Education, journal of the National Art Education As- 
sociation. 


ence. 


This very fine statement lists eight desirable 
effects and eight undesirable effects attributed to contests, 
and makes certain recommendations. Among the recom- 
mendations are that contests sponsored by groups outside 
of the schools should be eliminated in the elementary 
school, because “young children in their formative years 
are likely to be deeply hurt by elements of competition 
which they do not fully understand, and for which they do 
not have a mature perspective.'' The committee also rec- 
ommended that participation in contests on the secondary 
level ‘‘should be limited to art majors or students with a 
major interest in art." Other recommendations were in- 
tended to make sure that the purpose was consistent with 
educational goals, the rules were clear, the judging was 
fair, the learning values were worthwhile, the art outcomes 


were valid, and so on. The same issue of Art Education 


“My Teacher and Her Boy Friend,” by Jacqueline Dart, age 
7, from an exhibition of children’s art work held in London. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTO 


included articles by two eminent art educators, Thomas 
Munro and Viktor Lowenfeld, on the subject of contests 
and competitive exhibitions 

The National Committee on Art Education took a defi- 
nite and official stand against art contests for children in 
1952 with the adoption of the following statement: ‘The 
Committee on Art Education believes that it has become the 
professional responsibility of teachers of art to express 
their disapproval of sponsored contests and competitions 
in the general art program of the elementary, junior high 


and high school 


general education of children, the introduction of contests 


Where the art program forms a part of the 


and competitions promoted by commercial or community 
Victor D'Amico, 
chairman of the National Committee on Art Education, in 
his capacity as educational director of the museum included 
these views in detail in his report to the Museum of Modern 
Art. A special meeting to discuss contests and competitions 
was held by the National Committee on Art Education at 
the Musuem of Modern Art on December 4, 1958. A 


panel’ of leaders in the Committee presented statements on 


agencies is educationally unsound.” 


the subject, after which there was an evening of discussion 
with the audience participating. Statements which came 
out of this meeting are included in a booklet on Contests and 
Competitions, published by the Committee in May 1959. 
This publication also includes copies of correspondence be- 
tween Edith Mitchell, state director of art education for 
Delaware, and various general educators and others on the 
subject. The publication was prepared at the request of the 
session on contests and competitions during the annual con- 
ference of the Committee held at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1959, and is an imposing exposition of views and argu- 
ments against contests 

The Canadian Society for Education through Art has also 
issued an oficial statement of policy opposing art competi- 
tions for children engaged in a general education program 
on any level, exclusive of technical programs in art. This 
statement outlines reasons for opposition to art competitions 
for children, dangers inherent in contests, the futility of 


judging by strangers who cannot appraise a child's art in 


relation to the child producing it, and proposes a program 
of cooperation instead of competition. 


It is pointed out that 
Canadian experience shows that competition does not im- 
prove the standards of children’s art, but often degrades it. 

Those who oppose art contests for children base most of 
their arguments on what contests do to children, winners 
as well as losers. They point to the frustrations and disap- 
pointments of the losers, of course, but argue that the winners 
may become enmeshed in false values, conceit, and over- 
development of the ego. On the other hand, there are 
honest and sincere art educators who believe that the values 
of art competitions outweigh their disadvantages, especially 
on the secondary level, and especially when the competition 
itself is based on normal art activities that are not circum- 
scribed with rules and regulations. There is rather general 
opposition to poster contests because the theme, the wording, 
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and even the media used is often limited; and because the 
successful poster often involves understandings and skills 
beyond the students. Where the art work is produced as 
normal procedure, perhaps even without any thought of 
entering it in a contest, there are dedicated and intelligent 
art educators who see no harm in submitting the work in a 
competition. They argue that students on the secondary 
level may be oriented to the risks of competition in such a 
way that they will not be disappointed losers. They point 
to the scholarships that make it possible for worthy students 
to attend art schools, and the pride that classmates feel 
when a fellow-student wins a prize. They list the many 
people who give unselfishly of their time in judging regional 
They 
note the financial contributions made by various firms, the 
interest shown by local stores and art museums who con- 
tribute exhibition space. They remind us that art education 
needs publicity in these times 


and national contests, and in organizing exhibitions 


In all fairness, we must acknowledge any contributions 
freely given without thought of profit. Instead of throwing 
the baby out with the bath we should seek to channel these 
funds and efforts in directions where they will be helpful 
without the objectionable features. All of us see the value of 
local, regional, and national exhibitions of child art. If 
anything, we should have more exhibitions, with more 
children participating, and with more children seeing the 
exhibits. Some people would immediately remove their 
objections if the prize angle was eliminated. Actually, 
some steps have been taken in that direction. It may be 
that elimination of prizes would make it possible to send 
traveling exhibits on a broader scale. Exhibits could be 
selected to represent the honest, natural expressions of 
children at various developmental levels. Instead of ribbons, 
these examples of child art could have cards that explain 
and interpret the art and its unique strengths for the benefit 
of the viewer. Just as the pharmaceutical industry provides 
foundation grants and scholarships for medical students, it 
may be that a little different approach to the scholarship 
awards—placing more stress upon need and upon an over-all 
high school art and academic record would eliminate some 
of the competitive aspects. Obviously the fewer strings 
attached to such awards by the donors the more appreciative 
the art educators would be 


‘National Art Education Association, 1951, Committee on Contests and 
Competition: Madge B. Allen, Jack Bookbinder, John E. Courtney, 
Stanley Drabinowics, Evangeline Heisig, Lola Hinson, Olivia Krause, 
Eugenia Oole, Julia Schwartz, Kenneth Winebrenner; Mildred Fair- 
child, chairman. 


“National Committee on Art Education, 1958, Panel for Discussion on 
Contests and Competitions: Angiola Churchill, Olive L. Riley, Samuel 
G. Weiner, Hale Woodruff, Arthur R. Young; Kenneth Winebrenner, 


chairman. 


Author is editor of School Arts and professor of art at the 
State University College of Education at Buffalo. He is a 
council associate, N.C.A.E., and council member, E.A.A. 








Arthur R. Young 






In our culture it remains a continuing struggle to mediate 
the values of art education to the public at large and to gain 
public support for the art programs in the schools. Oppor- 
tunists in art education tend to use means, fair or foul, to 
achieve publicity for self, for the school, and for the art 
program. Those who have a dollar interest in furthering art 
in the schools will support any project which favors the 
spread of art and the resulting increase in sales of art ma- 
terials. Such interests will, in fact, sponsor and motivate con- 
tests and competitions in school art for the purpose of ultimate 
financial gain. This, sardonically, may be viewed as the 
American way of life wherein exploitation of young people 
for ulterior gain is deemed fair and honorable. But we know 
this is not true. It is our job to impress supervisors, state 
directors, politicians, the public and the parents that art 
education is too important, the youngsters too valuable to 
permit their participation in spurious contests which provide 
negative and deleterious effects far in excess of the positive 
and desirable values to which the sponsors of such contests 


may lay claim. Out of such attitudes and concerns the fol- 
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replace the undesirable aspects of contests in art. 


Competition and the creative climate 









A leading art educator lists some of the concepts 
on which opposition to school art competitions is 


based. He makes a number of proposals which could 





lowing concepts on art contests and competitions are based 

(A) That the sponsors of contests and competitions 
usually have ultimate and unstated objectives not directed 
toward the best interests of the child, his education, his 
growth, and his aesthetic development. Such sponsorship 
when originating in organizations having a vested interest 
are particularly circumspect but other sponsors often well- 
intentioned but, as often, ill-informed as to the foci of art 
education and its operating philosophy should be dis- 
couraged from using this method of realizing their objectives 

(B) That school administrators, art supervisors and teach- 
ers who give their support to competitive projects should 
recognize that the prestige resulting from the winning of 
awards by students in their schools must be balanced against 
the disruption of the art program, the renunciation of art 
education objectives on the part of teachers and the psycho- 
logical harm engendered in the student group 

(C) That art educators should be aware that contests in 
art create a harmful distortion in the minds of immature 


competitors forcing them in many instances to accept a 






Samuel G. Weiner, art professor at Rutgers University and an instructor of children’s classes at the Museum of Modern Art, 
is surrounded by children’s work. Some of the work would be considered technically good, yet lacks originality and feeling. 
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project, the theme of which has no bearing on their interests 
or experiences, Or because of the enforced restrictions of 
such competitions creating conditions foreign to the capaci- 
ties and inclinations of the child 

(D) That art educators should be equally aware of the 
time which competitions take up On activities having at best 
only peripheral meaning to the total art program, time which 
cannot be retrieved and which brings about an imbalance 
in the art program which cannot easily be restored. 

(E) That contests and competitions have the added 
shortcoming in placing stress on individuals competing with 
other individuals at a time when such a competitive focus is 
hard for the immature mind to grasp. Any activity in art, 
competitive or otherwise, which makes any given individual 
in the group a threat to other individuals is undesirable and 
should not be permitted. The child does not originate the 
need for a contest and to impose competition is harmful to 
the well-being of the child. it should be further noted that 
this focus on the competitive factor creates a psychological 
climate which mitigates against other projects directed 
toward encouraging cooperative student activities 

(F) That it should be recognized that the child needs no 
artificial stimulation to creative activity as that generated by 
competitive projects. On the contrary, he draws from his 
experiences and imagination with greater freedom and satis- 
faction when not givena theme, the nature of which is alien 
and unfamiliar. National, state and community causes, 
objectives, and ideals are often introduced as thematic ma- 
terial for contests and though these conceivably are well- 
intentioned they have no place as subjects for contests in an 
art program. The very causes which the student is called 
upon to support graphically are negated by the competitive 
method introduced. 

(G) Competitions set up short range objectives aimed at 
the achieving of immediate results and often result in short- 
lived enthusiasms. A sound art program should support long 
range objectives and enlist enthusiasms extending throughout 
the term of the art program 

(H) Competitions are coupled with awards and awards 
are made to students whose work reached a standard accept- 
able to the jurors whose evaluation is based solely on the 
work in hand and quite apart from any knowledge of the 
child, the pertinent factors which went into his work, the rela- 
tion of this work to earlier work, etc. The evaluation of the 
jurors is founded on factors which are in terms of education 
inadequate, superficial and misleading. 

(1) Contests and competitions tend to induce a depend- 
ence on the part of the competing student on the opinions 
and evaluations of his judges. The educator aims to instill 
self-evaluation, a feeling for striving for the best he is capable 
of achieving, an inner perceptiveness. 

(J) That contests and competitions in art cannot be 
structured broadly enough to begin to match the range of 
individual differences which the student body affords and 
with which the art teacher is most deeply concerned. 


(K) The young child is not able to comprehend why his 
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art expression ts not considered worthy of an award in the 
eyes of the judges. Hence his bitterness and frustration 
which accompany his failure to achieve such an award 

(L) Art contests engender false concepts of talent on the 
part of a winning contestant and his unsuccessful classmates 
Parents also are misled by awards which offer no true evi- 
dence of real ability in art. Teachers are also tempted to 
view the few who have “‘talent’’ in a diferent light than the 
many who are less gifted. 

(M) Competition as a device in education can only be 
meaningful when the contestants are engaged in a program 
leading to a vocation or profession in which their skills are to 
be compared with those of others having similar objectives 
Contests involving others not so directed contradict the basic 
understanding of the place and function of art in general 
education 

Any statement on contests and competitions should be 
coupled with some suggestions as to what might be done to 
replace the undesirable aspects of contests. Some of those 
which occur to me follow. 

(1) Exhibitions of children’s art work in public audi- 
toriums in which the works are clearly identified—age, sex, 
grade. The exhibit to be accompanied by a written com- 
mentary in which the values which the art program seeks to 
achieve are clearly indicated and, of course, no hint of 
awards. The exhibit should include the most accomplished 
art works of all members. of the group 

(2) That a program be provided for parents in which the 
art teacher would hold forth and indicate what is being ac- 
complished slides, 
motion pictures could be introduced on such an evening. 

(3) That parents be invited to participate in some form of 
art work accompanied by their children 

(4) Make the children aware of programs on TV which 


would be of interest to them and their parents, or invite them 


Illustrative material, student work, 


to a closed-circuit TV viewing in which an art class is seen 
in action. 

(5) Invite the general public to film showings on art 
subjects or those closely related. 

(6) Make use of the personnel in the community who 
have special abilities in art—architects, designers, painters— 
so that parents and the general public might broaden their 
concept of what art entails. (Acquaint yourself with the 
speaker's educational philosophy before going off the deep 
end.) 

(7) Arrange in-service training for classroom teachers 
who need understanding of the art program and include some 
art teachers who may also profit. 

(8) Make use of the community so as to make the busi- 
nessmen and others in the community aware that their 


products and activities are known to the art teacher. 


Professor Arthur R. Young has had thousands of students in 
his graduate classes at Teachers College, Columbia; all of 
whom revere and respect him as a favorite teacher. He is 
vice-chairman of the National Committee on Art Education. 




















Must the organization man start with the organization child? Do rules and regulations and tense teachers promote creativity? 


Children and artificial incentives 


Robert E. Haberer and John L. Hill 


The controversy concerning art competitions and children has 
continually raged over the art education scene for many 
years. We have found it increasingly difficult at times to con- 
vey to the public, educators and administrators, the values of 
art education. As each crisis has arisen, some means has 
been found to combat this complacency. A\rt competition 
has varied in its importance to art educators because of this 


continuing struggle. It has become a tool in many places, 


What is the evidence for and against competitions? 
What effect does the contest have on child winners 
and child losers? In terms of today’s goals in a 
democracy, what should be the professional position? 


readily available to combat some other department. Today 
the clamor is for more science and mathematics in all aspects 
of education. Art education may be, and indeed in some 


areas is, ‘against the wall.’ 


The question of art competi- 
tions has again arisen and needs our best thinking 

In order to draw any conclusions about art competitions 
there are four basic questions to be answered. (1) What 


evidence can we bring to this problem of art competitions 
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versus no art competitions? (2) What effect does competi- 
tion have on children? (3) How can art educators foster 
the growth of competition, if it is good, or what can be 
accomplished to make it better, if it is bad? (4) What are 
the implications for our children, now and for the future? 

Let us now attempt to consider the answers to these 
questions. In any book on educational or developmental 
psychology one can find studies concerned with the effects 
of competition on children’s achievement. Herbert Sorenson 
cites the work of Leuba, 1930, in the book, Psychology and 
Education. Multiplication problems were given to students 
without incentive, then with the incentive of a candy bar 
A gain of 12.3 was shown. A.M. Jordan tells of Hurlock's 
experiment using Courtis Research Tests in arithmetic. A 
41°, gain was realized in a group where competition was 
used for motivation—over a group with no competitive influ- 
In his book, Child Psychology, Arthur T. Jersild tells 
how an individual increased his output of work with competi- 
tion, then fell back to his beginning level of production when 
competition was taken away 


ence 


Howard L. Kingsley in 
Nature and Conditions of Learning defines competition as a 
“struggle or contest between two or more persons for the 
same object of desire. A competition situation often stirs 
one to exert himself to the utmost.” 

From these few references we might assume that compe- 
tition is a healthy, normal stimulus; that it creates interest and 
motivates the student to do better work. These are fallacies 
Competition is not healthful for children. There is little 
reference to the eect competition has on personality. They 
speak of out-put and production, but speak little of quality 
The development of a competitive attitude in children pre- 
vents each child from developing his full individual potential 
When we speak of individuality, we must mean it To foster 
its growth, to nourish the creative, sensitive development 
of every child must be our aim. What about the rewards? 
According to Kingsley, too much reliance upon artificial 
incentives breaks down ‘‘motivation due to the failure of the 
pupil to find sufficient satisfaction in his work itself to prompt 
him to carry it on without arbitrary rewards."’ Similarly, we 
may quote Jersild, who contends that, ‘‘rewards may flow 
naturally from the enterprise itself, or, in contrast, the rewards 
may be highly artificial.” On the subjective side, one 
competitor may be able to take success and reverses in his 
stride while another may become spiteful and full of revenge 

In almost all cases, the reward in art competition is of 
a highly artificial incentive. Its origin is neither with the 
individual, the classroom, or the school. Most art com- 
petitions as sponsored by industry and social groups could 
be compared in aim and function to a jingle contest. They 
exploit the contestant for self-advertisement. Even if we 
accepted the idea of an art competition, the nature of re- 
wards offered would have us treading on unsound educa- 
tional thinking. Cole and Morgan in Psychology of Child- 
hood and Adolescence states that a useful reward must be 
“immediate, reachable, self-repeating, satisfying and im- 


material."’ A\rt competition awards of today fulfill none of 
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the qualifications for usefulness in learning. Thus far, we 
can return to the original question and state that there is 
evidence that children achieve more with certain kinds of 
competition used as motivation; that some kinds of competi- 
tion are harmful; that the kind of competition associated 
with art is harmful due to the nature of the reward and the 
origin of the competition. It should be noted that no men- 
tion has been made of the difficulties judges encounter when 
selecting ‘‘best’’ entries in an art contest. It is in the judging 
where many of the faults lie. Viktor Lowenfeld in Creative 
and Mental Growth states that one of the real dangers con- 
cerning art competition is evaluating children’s work by 
adult standards. We judge an individual's creative ex- 
pression not by what he can do but by what he is. We place 
the whole person on a scale in relation to other people. The 
judges can only bring to the evaluation comparisons and 
these are usually with professional or master works of art 

Question two asked what effects art competition had on 
children. Within art education much importance is placed 
upon the processes which involve the child—the ideas, the 
problem solving, the techniques, the selections and the re- 
jections. None of these is evident in the finished product 
Therefore, the major area of growth and accomplishment is 
not evident to the person judging and evaluating the work 
We must repeat the danger involved in rewards. Stars, gold 
keys, plaques, ribbons, and the like build false convictions in 
children and their parents. There have been cases of deep 
emotional disappointment because of failure to receive 
some type of award, indeed to the point of rejecting any 
type of creative experience from that day on. The original 
idea behind most art competitions is to arouse an awareness 
of children’s art. This is an excellent idea, demanding 
action in art education today. Unfortunately, by becoming 
competition, it defeats the very thing it started out to 
accomplish. 

In 1951 a committee of the National Art Education 
Association set down desirable and undesirable effects 
credited to contests. The desirable effects were as follows 
(1) They serve as a motivating force for art activities, create 
excitement, interest and variety. (2) They help to prepare 
(3) They are used 
as a means of recognizing outstanding ability and discover- 
ing potential leadership in art. (4) They provide means by 
which exceptionally talented students may further their 
careers in art. (5) They promote public interest in the art 
program. (6) They give successful contestants prestige and 
status with their peers. 


students for life in a competitive society. 


(7) They provide unsuccessful con- 
testants with incentives by making them aware of the need 
for improvement. (8) They provide opyortunity for com- 
parison and evaluation of work in relation to that of other 
students, teachers, and institutions. 

The undesirable effects listed were: (1) They often inter- 
rupt the planned developmental sequence of the education 
experience. (2) They often deal with topics outside the 
child's interest; the spontaneous interests of the child are at 
times curbed to make way for imposed projects. (3) They 


















exploit students. Sponsoring organizations are often more 
interested in returns for themselves than in the considered wel- 
fare of the students. (4) They exploit the teacher. They 
induce tensions and pressures, deflect energies from needs 
of the class program, and impose, however subtly, compli- 
ance and participation against one’s own judgment. (5) 
They breed a false sense of superiority in those who win and 
an equally false sense of inferiority in those who lose 
(6) They inhibit creative expression by setting up standards 
arbitrarily. (7) They engender an element of tension which 
is destructive of good human relationships. (8) They empha- 
size a standardization of skills and techniques by giving 
approval to certain techniques and qualities as superior to 
others. 

This brings us to question three—is competition good or 
bad and what should be done about it? The need for 
bringing the aims and scope of art education to the public is 
most evident. One of the best techniques is by exhibition 
with the competitive aspect and reward-giving abolished 
We must encourage the art programs and art teachers of the 
country to express total disapproval of any form of ort com- 
petition as part of the general education of the child. There 
can be outstanding presentations of children’s art brought 
to the public and educators through thoughtful planning 
The possibilities are limitless but should depend upon the 
art educator for their initiation and inspiration. Some are 
as follows: (1) A Children’s Art Gallery—a permanent site 
for the display of the children’s art work with the children 
largely responsible for the maintenance and display of 
work. (2) Children’s Art Festivals—a scheduled festival of 
visual plus dramatic arts of children. (3) Public-attended 
workshops exhibiting children at work—‘‘Your Child and 
His Art."’ (4) The encouragement of community agencies to 
present regular scheduled exhibits of children’s art. (5) The 
use of television and other mass media to show and explain 


children's creative efforts and growth. (6) The encourage- 







ment of children’s play production, musical performances, 
art exhibits, etc., through their individual schools. 
Question four asked about the implication of the preced- 


ing questions upon the child's future. A\rt has its own con- 
tributions to make to society and they are concerned with the 
uniqueness of the individual, his self-expression and his 
creative being. We can never develop or nourish love and 
respect for one another by pitting child against child. Com- 
petition involving such things as poster contests, county fair 
judging, and even teachers giving a grade to art work is 
probably the biggest detriment to the development of a crea- 
We have often heard the cry, “We 
live in a competitive society and we must prepare our 
children for it.”’ 


fierce competition. 


tive individual today. 


There is competition in life, in our society— 
Is this a desirable trait? If you agree it 
is desirable, you have not really been involved in the strug- 
gle. If you disagree, then the place to improve it is in the 
schools. Though competition exists in our society, we must 
attempt to do something about it, rather than simply accept- 
ing it. Let us finally become concerned with bettering what 
we already have instead of preparing our children to ‘‘fit in.’ 
Not until we begin this process of education can we hope for 
development toward improving tomorrow 

The evaluation of individuals in a free society cannot 
concern itself with competition 
be himself. Evaluation and competition in creative work 
makes for conformity and rigidity in individuals and socie- 
ties. These are not the goals for which we strive. We must 
stand together in opposition to all competitive contests, 


encourage creative ideas and individuality and find ways 


It is every man’s right to 


and means to bring the real values of art education to all 


Robert E. Haberer is director of art, Rochester, New York, 
having succeeded Marjorie Lush on her retirement last fall. 
John L. Hill teaches in the Campus School, training school 
of the State University College of Education at Buffalo. 


Has the emphasis on the winner been exaggerated out of all proportion? Are there more important art values than winning? 





DRAWING BY JOHN L. HILL 


A boy in the Typical (no award) Group produced the picture 
It is stiff and 
immature as compared with his painting at the right, made 


during the last four-week period, and showing much progress. 


below during the first four-week period. 


Prizes and performance in school art 


How does a prize affect performance and attitude in 
school art? The author reports on a research study 


in two Cincinnati high schools. Prizes were given 


in two groups and omitted in two comparable groups. 


John A. Michael 


What happens when children enter an art contest? Does the 
spark of competition bring about improvement in the quality 
of their art work? Does their self-concept (the idea they 
hold of themselves as they work) change? Does competition 
raise their level of appreciation? Do pupils enjoy the art 
process more or do they become overly conscious of the final 
product? Exactly what happens when awards are offered? In 
an effort to discover some of these answers, we conducted 
an experiment in two high schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
each school we selected two groups at random. In one group 
a typical art program without any awards incentives was 
carried on throughout the study. In another group a prize 
incentive was offered during a portion of the study. Two 
teachers, one in each school, carried out this study so that 
any bias would be cancelled out by the other. 

During a four-week period beginning the second week of 
school, typical and normal art instruction was given all four 
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groups, with no mention of prizes or awards In this pre- 
experimental period a permissive atmosphere was mdain- 
tained in all classes. Skills and concepts were discussed 
only when there was a need and desire on the part of the 
pupil. Any type of representation was acceptable, from 
naturalistic to non-representative pattern and texture. A 
sincere representation of a personal experience—real or 
imaginary —was encouraged The whole class situation was 
kept very flexible; original ideas and manners of representa- 
tion were encouraged. Each pupil worked at his own speed 

The four-week pre-experimental period was followed in 
the contest groups by a six-week period when a prize of ten 
dollars was offered for the best picture created. During 
this six-week experimental period the typical (no prize) 
groups were taught as in the first four weeks. In the contest 
groups there was great excitement at first, and much com- 
paring of art works How- 
ever, after two weeks the enthusiasm faded and the award 


seemed to make little difference. 


This was true in both schools. 


The prize was brought to 
the attention of the contest groups at some time during each 
class period. After the first two weeks, the average and 
poorer students began to lose interest in any art work. Only 
a few very talented pupils seemed motivated by the award 
now. By the end of the six-week period, many seemed to 
stare blankly at their unfinished pictures. The contest ended 
when the work was judged and the winner was selected 

The experimental six-week period was followed by a 
four-week post-experimental period of normal art teaching 
similar to the pre-experimental period. The classes in which 
the awards had been offered seemed relieved and happy. 








After each of these three periods—the pre-experimental, 
experimental, and post-experimental—four measures were 
used to estimate creative achievements in the classes. The 
first measure was the art products, which were evaluated by 
seven judges who were graduate students in art education 
at The Pennsylvania State University. Five of the most con- 
sistent judges were used and practically all drawings were 
eliminated wherein any three judgments were beyond plus or 


The second 


measure, the Uniqueness of Self-Concept Scale, was used to 


minus one standard deviation from the mean 


find the creative level as shown by the pupils’ attitude during 
the art work period. (This scale was developed by Robert 
Burkhart as part of his doctoral study at Penn State). The 
third measure was the High School Art Work Preference 
Test (developed by the writer) which shows the pupil's 
preference for art work of his peers. The fourth measure was 
a type of art appreciation scale, the Art Acceptance Scale, 
developed by Kenneth Beittel (also as a part of his doctoral 
study at Penn State) to determine attitude when looking at a 

naive- 


reproduction of a painting. It places one on a 


sophisticate’’ continuum, as defined by Dr. Beittel. 


COMPARISON OF CONTEST GROUPS WITH TYPICAL GROUPS 
(Before and After the Experimental Six-week Period) 


Means for the Combined Classes 


Typical Groups 
Pre- Post- Pre- Post- 
MEASURE experimental experimental experimental experimental 

Art Products as 


Evaluated by Judges 2.33 2.46 3.26 2.93 


Uniqueness of 


Contest Groups 


Self-Concept Scale 75.15 87.10 99.55 101.22 
High School Art Work 

(Peer) Preference Test* 71947 6953 8148 .8840 
Art Acceptance Scale 

(Appreciation) 42.50 39.15 43.20 40.425 


above during the first four-week period made the painting 
at right during the last four-week period, after having been 
exposed to the award situation. The second picture is stiff 





A girl who painted the spontaneous and imaginative picture 


and worked over, showing reversal of creative development. 
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Calculations (test and analysis of variance) were made 
to show significant changes the last four weeks (post-experi- 
mental period) compared with the first four-week period (pre- 
experimental period). The following results were noted 
(1) The Contest Groups were so influenced by the award 
that the pupils’ self-concept, as they worked, remained fairly 
constant, advancing only slightly, and failing to grow and 
develop as it did with the Typical Groups. (2) The award 
so influenced the Contest Groups that their art products de- 
creased significantly in the quality of creative expression as 
compared with the Typical Groups. (3) The award did not 
oppear to influence significantly the pupils’ placement on 
the naive-sophisticate continuum, the Typical Groups com- 
pared with the Contest Groups; however, there was a sig- 
nificant movement toward the naive end of the continuum 
for the Contest Groups, the pre-experimental compared with 
the post-experimental period. (4) The award appeared to 
cause the Contest Groups to become much more sensitive 
concerning the quality of peer art work than did the Typical 
Groups. It may be argued that the external award brought 
about much more concern for the art product. The analysis 
of variance calculation showed thot although the two schools, 
classes, and teachers were diferent, the variations in the 
differences analysis can only be attributed to the influence 
of the ten-dollar award An award, therefore, appears to 
be a detrimental influence unrelated in any way to the 


development of creativeness 





*Mean coefficents of combined schools based on Spearman rank order 
coefficients of correlation 


Dr. John A. Michael is art supervisor, Finneytown schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The experiment discussed was conducted 
as a part of his doctoral research at Pennsylvania State 
University under Drs. Viktor Lowenfeld and Kenneth Beittel. 
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Saturday art classes 


Roy E. Dodson 


How about a Saturday art class? Before you quickly turn to 
the next page with the thought of how tired you are after five 
days of teaching, let's explore the idea. | teach a college 
class in elementary art education and find these Saturday 
classes a wonderful opportunity to try out and develop ideas 
and activities in an actual test situation with the youngsters. 
You may see other reasons for your own participation. Most 
any community could profit by such a program. Our classes 
were organized under the auspices of the local art museum 
In some communities it may be desirable to organize classes 
in conjunction with the schools, local library, city recreation 
department or a community service organization. 
Attendance is voluntory and classes attract participants 
because of the fun and enjoyment in art experiences. Our 
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A teen-age sketch class is a worthwhile Saturday activity. 


program provides a variety of possibilities designed to pro- 
mote maximum creative artistic expression for each child 
Children may work in crafts, drawing and painting, concen- 
trate in one area or move around. Other programs would 
be determined by facilities, materials available and the ages 
of the children 
cessful are six through nine, ten through twelve and teen age 
The younger children need more activities of shorter duration 
due to their short interest spans. 


The age divisions we have found most suc- 


They may gain more from 
the association with each other, exchanging ideas and 
learning to cooperate, than from the actual art activities, e.g 
‘what art can do for the child rather than what the child can 
do with art."’ The older children and teen-agers are capable 
of more thoroughly exploring artistic problems and de- 
veloping their individual talents. A careful explanation 
of the purposes of the program will eliminate misunderstand- 
ings on the part of parents who expect finished artists after 
sixteen weeks. Waiting lists, and increased adult interest, 
are indications of our success 


Roy E. Dodson is art instructor at Lamar State College of 
Technology, Beaumont, Texas, and Beaumont Art Museum 


Papier-mache is popular at the Museum’s Saturday classes. 





An American artist and educator went off on her own 
to visit Russia, her museums and art treasures, and 
to talk with her young people. Here is an account 
of her experiences and observations traveling solo. 


d'Arcy Hayman 


In this early moment of the growing light of exchange among 
world powers, | felt | could not wait longer to reach out with 
my own senses and test the ubiquitous report and rumor that 
had come to me over the past years about the Soviet Union 
Thus it happened that before leaving on my second trip to 
Europe, last May, | applied for and was granted visas to 
enter the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The re- 
wards and intimate discoveries made possible by the fact 
that | travel alone were many; slow-paced, non-scheduled 
moving allowed me to find and see some of those things 
about the human being and the manifested aesthetic that | 
came in search of. The few incidents that the physical 
boundaries of publication allow me to report on here are 
those taken from my summer journal of three hundred pages 
or so of notes and drawings. It is hoped that these three or 








Drawing made by author at the Tretyakoff Gallery, Moscow. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN RUSSIA 


four experiences will be of the most immediate concern to 


this audience of art educators. 


Hermitage Museum (An Interview with the Deputy 
Director of The Hermitage Museum) The Hermitage Mu- 
seum in Leningrad is surely one of the world's great cultural 
repositories. The extensive collection of paintings, sculpture 
and other of the visual arts is housed in what once was the 
winter palace of Peter the Great. The magnificent museum 
buildings border the Neva River and contain galleries that 
are in themselves sumptuous objets d'art. In the vast collec- 
tion of paintings displayed at the Hermitage, the unusually 
fine Rembrandts, Rubens, Murillos, Riberas, Velasquezes, 
Van Dycks, Tintorettos and El Grecos hang in splendid 
abundance. In honored places are two Da Vinci Madonnas 
and a small but exquisite Raphael. In the most remote 
galleries on the top floor of the Museum, the collection of 
“French Moderns” is housed. Many works by Bonnard, 


Gauguin, Van Gogh, Renoir, Monet, Matisse and Picasso 
are shown here. Many other galleries are devoted to the 
‘“decorative-utilitarian'’ arts of several periods 

| felt very fortunate to have been given an appointment 
with the Deputy Director of the Hermitage, Mr. Lo n- 
Lessing, one of the leading personages in the field of art in 
the Soviet Union. When my interpreter and | arrived for 
the interview, we were shown through several large richly- 
panelled chambers until we came to one room even more 
handsome than the rest, where we were asked to wait. Ina 
few minutes, a small, modest man in his sixties appeared 
smiling and holding out his hand to greet me. He talked 
informally in perfect English and said he surely hoped | was 
enjoying my visit to Leningrad. He had a gentle voice and 
a retiring manner. He asked me if | wished any information 
from him and he said he would be glad to tell me anything | 
might want to know, if he was able to. | first asked if he, as a 


Museum Director, could tell me if the Soviet museums were 
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The Russian Circus, a sketch by author during trip abroad. 


buying or selling any works of art on the international 
market. He said that they were only buying the works of 
Soviet artists. He added that he hoped they would soon be 
able to purchase works from the world art market. | asked 
Mr. Loewinson-Lessing if he could tell me something about 
current activity among the Soviet artists. He answered by 
referring me to the Union of Soviet Artists, which he said, is 
the agent for the Soviet artist and the center of activity in the 
arts in the U.S S.R. 

He also said that the two major art academies in the 
Soviet Union, one in Moscow and the other in Leningrad, 
are the birthplace of most of the prominent contemporary 
painters in the Soviet Union 


were structured 


| asked how these academies 
He explained that these were five-year 
academies very similar to the Royal Academies of Europe. 
General classes in drawing and other of the basic disciplines 
were taken by all students in the first years, and thereafter an 
apprentice-master arrangement gave each student the op- 
portunity for individual development and direction in the 
final years of his study. He added that there are, in the 
academies, three faculties; that of painting-sculpture, archi- 
tecture-engraving, and history of art-aesthetics. | asked how 
these faculties were chosen. He said that members were 
elected to the faculty by a vote of the existing faculty. | 
asked Mr. Loewinson-Lessing if the Museum supported or 
initiated any educational or cultural programs in the arts. 
He quickly and enthusiastically described the extensive edu- 
cational program carried on by the Hermitage which in- 
cluded lectures, guided tours, courses in art for the general 
public and classes for children. 

He told me that the Hermitage has a department of art 
education which organizes the lecture program of five major 
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lectures a week and special lectures for children. It also 
arranges the visits from schools and youth clubs and provides 
for discussion groups in art at the Museum, which are open 
to the public. A special series of lectures and tours for 
He ended by telling 
me that over 1,750,000 people visit the Hermitage each 
year, that they give 18,000 guided tours and 300 lectures a 


year 


school teachers is offered each year 


When | asked him for his opinion concerning the con- 
temporary world trends in abstract painting, he reluctantly 
commented that this new form of art was not popular in the 
U.S.S.R. except in the areas of ‘decorative art'’ such as in 
theater arts and book illustration, where it was beginning to 
be accepted. | asked if the Soviet people were given any 
opportunity to see new forms of abstract painting either in 
exhibition or through reproduction. He said that of course 
he, as a Museum Director, had access to art books and 
periodicals from all over the world. But he admitted that 
the general public in the U.S.S.R. were not offered such 
open opportunity. 


Research Institute (A Visit with the Directors and Staff 
Heads at The Research Institute of Art Education in Moscow) 
Art education in the Soviet Union appears to be a highly 
developed and tightly organized science. A registered air 
mail letter from the Director of the Research Institute of Arrt 
Education in Moscow came to me in Rome prior to my de- 
parture for Russia. In it, the Director, Valentina Shankaya, 
invited me to visit the Institute during my stay in Moscow 

My interpreter arranged for the appointment and when we 
arrived at the large gray stone building (currently under 
repairs) a man waited for us outside and warmly invited us in 

When we arrived in the Office of the Director, seven women 
and one man sat in a row of chairs. The Deputy Director of 
the Institute, an outgoing and charming woman, greeted me 
and introduced me to each of the people in the Institute; 
each was prepared to speak to me about his particular work. 
Before | could talk informally with the Director or ask some 
of the questions | had planned, Madame Olga Apraxina 
told me that each of her staff wished to make a presentation. 
With great pride and enthusiasm they spoke (in Russian) 
and showed me pictures and audio-visual aids and student 
work and textbooks. At the end of each of their formal 
presentations, they presented me with a generous collection 
of publications, photographs and products of student work. 
At last, | said that | had some questions | would like to ask 
about art education in the U.S.S.R. 

The Director said she would be glad to answer any 
questions and she would also like to ask me questions about 
art education in the U.S.A. | agreed to try to give her the 
information | could about some of our concepts of art educa- 
tion in the United States. But first, | asked the following 
questions and received these answers. What is the basic 
philosophy of art education in the U.S.S.R.? The develop- 
ment of artistic abilities and taste or appreciation—in relation 
to the development of the whole child (Gestalt). Who 
decides the “policy” of art education in the U.S.S.R.? 
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Artists and art specialists and educators in the Universities 
and Art Academies and Institutes advise the Minister of 
Culture and the Pedagogical Institutes. What exactly is the 
function of this Institute? This is one of the eight institutes of 
pedagogical sciences in Moscow. There are others in 
psychology, physical education, et cetera. This one devotes 
its attention to the arts (in education). The five sections of 
this institute are those devoted to the study of: visual art, 
music, theatre, literature and dance. We are concerned with 
the development of the child from age three to seventeen 
We consider the theoretical and the practical aspects of art 
education. This includes: philosophy, methods, curriculum, 
teaching materials, visual aids, teaching experience. 

Who are the students in this Institute? Young men and 
women who have graduated from middle school (High 
School) who wish to become art educators. After five years 
of study at this institute (which includes practical experience 
in the classroom), they are qualified to teach art in the 
kindergarten (elementary) and middle schools. If they 
wish to teach in the Institute or University they must take 
further work. What art experiences do the students in your 


schools and university have? In the kindergarten (age 3 


St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow, from author’s sketch book. 
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to 7) all children are taught to draw, paint and sculpt 
The emphasis at this age is placed on learning skills (in 
handling art tools and materials) and in learning how to 
observe. In the Middle School (8 to 17) every student 
must take one year of art (usually drawing) and one of music 
No art courses are required of students in the university or 
in the other institutes. What does the art program in the 
Soviet Youth Clubs consist of? This is mainly the teaching 
of crafts and art skills toward a constructive use of young 
people's leisure time 

Where does the training of your professional artists take 
place? What does this consist of? Who qualifies for this 
training? The art academies train our professional artists 
Students who show outstanding ability in art in the Middle 
School may submit a portfolio of their work to the Art 
Academy. Then they must take entrance examinations 
Those who then qualify for entrance spend five years at the 
Academy. What happens to the graduates of these art 
academies (professionally)? The Academy acts also as a 
“placement agent’’ which directs young artists toward the 
various suitable positions available to artists in the U.S.S.R 
They may become painters, sculptors, illustrators, set de- 
signers, muralists, exhibition-directors, architects, et cetera 
They are all in great demand in the US.S.R. Do the stu- 
dents of art in your schools, institutes and academies study 
and see examples of the art work of all ages and cultures? 
It should be explained that we in the Soviet Union feel that 
“modern art’ is a “hoax,” a kind of “‘trick."" We don't 
consider it seriously and thus we ignore this recent trend in 
the arts because we feel it is a passing fad unworthy of serious 
study. 


Russia's Young Men (Their Growing Interest in Modern 
Art) Returning from the theater on my first night in Lenin- 
grad, | noticed several clusters of young men in heated dis- 
cussion standing in the gardened square across the street 
from my hotel On closer inspection | found that these were 
groups of Russian students some of whom spoke English or 
German. Each of the ten or twelve groups surrounded one 
or two of the tourists who lingered there in communication 
with them. The students were asking endless questions; the 
questions ranged from those about the physical-material 
life in other countries to matters of political and philosophical 
nature They 
were not using the rehearsed questions or answers that most 


of the Intourist Guides used. 


These were honest, serious young people 


| wanted to listen only, but 


almost as soon as these young men saw me they grouped 
tight around me and the questions began: ‘‘Where do you 
live?” ‘How much do you earn a month?” ‘How much 
rent do you pay?” ‘Do you have a car?” The questions 
came fast and as | answered, the faces there under the dim 


street lights were tense and pointed in attention. 


One of these young men listening to me was translating 
my English words into Russian for the rest of the group. And 
then they asked, ‘‘What kind of work do you do?"" When | 


answered that | was involved in the arts and in education, the 
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Sketch of fountains and park at Peterhoff, near Leningrad. 


excitement grew and attracted several other students to our 
group. Immediately and simultaneously many questions 
| tried to answer 
honestly and directly but | explained that | could only 
bring them my personal interpretation of facts and conditions 
of the arts in my country. They asked me to explain ‘abstract 
art'’ to them, to give them some insight into the meaning of 
“nonobjective painting.” 


came concerning modern art in America. 


Some spoke out and said they 
were eager to see modern paintings but that they were not 
given much opportunity to come in contact with this new 
work. After an hour or so of such exchange, the informal 
interpreter for the group (a chemistry student at the Uni- 
versity) begged me to do him and his friends a great favor. 
What they asked me was that | meet them the following day 
at the Hermitage Museum and go with them to the galleries 
of the French moderns and talk to them about the abstract 
paintings. | told them | would be most happy to do this and 
we arranged to meet at 2:00 p.m. the next afternoon. 
When these young men met me (promptly) the next day 
they brought me gifts of appreciation for my interest in them. 
Some of the gifts were handsome photographs of Leningrad, 
and other places of Russian culture. One young man 
brought me some magazines (well worn from ‘‘underground”’ 
circulation) that were published in Poland and contained a 
few reproductions of modern (abstract) works by young 


Polish painters. In the several hours we spent at the Museum 
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| talked os rapidly and as clearly as | could concerning 
those concepts of ort that | had formed in my liberal environ- 
ment. Each step of the way we gathered more and more 
people who remained in our slowly moving audience until 
the last gallery. Unwittingly | touched off a few arguments 
within the group, but toward the end of our visif, many of 
them told me that they were beginning to comprehend this 
“new viewpoint. 

Two of these young men (the original ‘‘interpreter’’ and 
his friend, a student of philosophy) arranged to meet me on 
another day. They wanted to show me student life in Lenin- 
grad This time | joined them for a boat ride on the Neva, 
visits to a couple of favorite outdoor cafes, and an evening in 
one of their homes, where | met other of their friends. Here | 
talked with some young musicians and one student of 
languages who told me of a friend who worked on abstract 
paintings in the cellar of his house. He added that many of 
the University students were interested in his work, but that, 
of course, he was never given an exhibition, nor was he 
officially recognized as an artist. Before the evening was 
over, several of these youths begged me to accept their 
money in exchange for some reproductions of ‘modern art"’ 
that | might send them. | did not take their money but | 
promised to send them some reproductions for their own study 
| have since sent reproductions of the work of Kandinsky, 
Gorky, De Kooning, Tobey, Le Brun, and Graves which 
were received and very much appreciated by my young 
Russian friends 

These and many more spontaneous experiences taught 
me much about life and art and education in the Soviet 
Union. My talks with two professors at the University of 
Moscow, my day at a Kindergarten in one of the small 
towns, my many visits to the old Russian golden-domed 
Cathedrals and their magnificent icons, my evenings at the 
theatre, my days in the Tretyakoff and Pushkin museums, my 
long evening walks (alone) in the cities built for me an inti- 
mate picture of this vast land that had for so long been a vague 
and distant image in my mind. And too, this trip taught 
me a great deal about myself and my own culture. 
me more proud and more humble. It made me grateful for 
the personal freedoms | have always known and too often 
taken for granted, and it made me ashamed of the irresponsi- 
ble way in which some of my countrymen misuse such 
freedom. 


It made 


Let me end this brief account with one more incident. | 
visited the United States Exposition in Moscow with my 
Intourist Guide. He was eager to see (but very skeptical 
about) the exhibit of American painting. During the hour 
we spent there we overheard at least a dozen other American 
tourists loudly protesting against the abstract work that wos 
shown and asking angrily why that ‘‘junk’’ had to be shown 
to the Russians. | began to wonder which of the two coun- 
tries needed more education in art and more art in education. 


d'Arcy Hayman is on the art faculty of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. She is an active leader in 1.S.E.A. 


















Creations by children use flexible characteristics of reed. 


Ellery L. Gibson 


Both children and college students found values in 
the use of reed as a design material. Its plastic 
qualities adapt themselves to two-dimensional de- 


sign as well as to constructions, stabiles, and mobiles. 





Rhythm in reed with success guaranteed 


Alert teachers are aware of the importance of the feeling 
of success to children and adults. Success can be achieved 
by pupils of nearly all levels in the medium discussed in this 
article. The medium is reed, a material which can be used 
to construct design forms which are simple or complex, and 
either two- or three-dimensional 

Reed is the dried uniform stem of a luxuriant tropical 
plant, available at crafts houses for a little over a dollar a 


pound. The material being very light, a pound goes a long 





are exploring possibilities that are two-dimensional in character. 


way Sold primarily for basketry, this material comes in 
bundles with lengths of individual strands measuring several 
Very 
practical sizes are number two, measuring about one- 


sixteenth-inch in diameter; and number six, about a quarter- 


feet. Diameters of reed are designated by numbers 


inch. Also available is flat reed at a slightly higher price 
than the round, sold in widths of one-fourth to one-half inch 
Although somewhat brittle when dry, both types of reed 
can be fashioned into smoothly flowing rhythmic loops, and 


Children from nine through twelve working with reed. The girls at left are working on stabiles, while the boys at the right 


The reed may be dyed in advance or painted later. 





Reed 
Mani 


Colle 


forms 


constructions on this page are by college students. 


pulative qualities of reed encourage experimentation. 


ge students sometimes question the value in scribble 
. Reed helps break down objections to free approach. 


if dampened, can be formed into smaller loops without 
breaking. Reed may be dyed before using, or painted after 
construction ts completed In my experience, students have 
preferred painting alter constructing, using tempera, enamel 
and lacquer 

What can we make? Call it a design, astabile, a mobile 
call it modern sculpture, architecture or even a basket Call 
it a worthwhile, creative construction experience The 
simplest reed structures might be ‘‘2-d"’ or ‘‘reed pictures’ 
in which reed is shaped and cemented flat to sti paper or 
cardboard with a good glue or cement. Our students, 
including those from lower graces to college students plan- 
ning to be teachers, have shown most interest in designing 
stabiles, built-up constructions which one younaster described 
as ‘mobiles which don't go anywhere."’ It should be men- 
tioned that children eight to twelve undertake designing 
nonobjective stabiles with enthusiasm from the start. A ten- 
year-old reed experimenter remarked, ‘Mine is like a 
scribble—it's a pretzel!’ College students, especially those 
past twenty-one, sometimes question the worth of building 
nonrepresentative ‘‘scribble’’ forms; and this questioning 
may be good. Once these people get stabiles underway, 
however, they begin to see and feel the values of such 
activities Th y find themselves solving de sign problems in 
space. And that must be good; this is the space (solving) 
age 

In answering what to make we only suggest A\nswering 
how we continue to suggest The door is left open for 
individuals to go beyond the suggestions in subject and 
procedure. Good motivation for starting the reed designer 
is to show him a length of reed and to demonstrate how it 
can be looped rhythmically. If available, display completed 
space designs, or pictures of them, in reed and other ma- 
terials. A more direct approach to technique may include 
such suggestions as drilling holes in short boards, plywood, 
or pressed wood, to anchor ends of reed; stapling reed to a 
base finding suitable attachments such as crossbars of short 
reed, matchsticks, or toothpicks and fastening ends firmly 
with airplone cement, glue or masking tape. Still other 
materials for textured contrasts might include yarn, thread, 
corrugated cardboard, balsa wood, metal foil, wire, and 
screen wire 

An important objective in these constructions is establish- 
ing satisfying rhythmic quality in resulting shapes and flow of 
line. Reed almost automatically bends into beautifully 
uniform arcs and spirals. A pupil should be encouraged to 
experiment with a number of different positions of his main 
reed structure before settling on the final one. Reed is indeed 
a plastic material. Because of its spring-like characteristics, 
it is also challenging Children need ond love a challenge, 


especially one which can be accompanied by success 


Ellery L. Gibson teaches in the art department, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. He has written other 
articles for School Arts. Photographs are by the author. 











“The Crusader” by Norman LaLiberte, artist-in-residence at Saint Mary’s College. See sequence of photos, following pages. 


LALIBERTE DOES A BAS-RELIEF CASTING 


Margaret Buschor 


The artist is not only creator but inventor. In Norman 
LaLiberte, young artist-in-residence at Saint Mary's College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, we find the reality of this statement. 
In the midst of his teaching in the college art department and 
pressing forward in his own work, he is constantly searching 
for new methods of translating his ideas—in a sense, new 
ways for old forms: ‘The old order changeth yielding place 
to new."’ One of his recent bas-reliefs is shown above. The 
illustrations on the following pages show the artist at work 
in his campus studio, in Moreau Hall Fine Arts Center, doing 
a bas-relief. The first two pictures are of LaLiberte putting 


An artist-in-residence demonstrates his method of 


making bas-relief castings, as reported by one who 


was there. The artist is both creator and inventor, 


constantly seeking to find new ways for old forms. 


the subject on the clay. It is just as feasible, he explains, 


to use sand or melted wax. Tools for the process may be 
professionally perfect or of homemade devising: wire, nails, 
files, bits of metal bent to personal whim. Taking pieces 
of scrap metal, he builds a wall around the completed design, 
“The Masque,” in the following photograph. Holding the 
bowl of plaster, he then pours the contents over the wall- 
enclosed pattern. The gadget by which to hang the plaque 
is inserted before the plaster dries. After twenty minutes the 
wall is removed from the cast and the clay pulled away from 


the plaster. With a brush he removes all excess clay and 
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sprays the plaque with water to free any particles from the 
deeper grooves It is now ready for duplication or to be 
glazed or finished in one of several ways 

The artist suggests an innovation: before casting, after 
the design is etched into the clay, various effects may be 
gained by putting different objects in the top of the design, 
such as bits of stained glass, rhinestones, nails, almost any 
In applying 
paint to the bas-relief, the artist follows a singular path, for 


kind of thing, to become part of the texture. 


Norman LaLiberte begins to put the subject matter on clay. 


A further stage in the development of subject matter in clay. 


PHOTOS BY M. BRUCE HARLAN 





Plaster has been prepared and is poured over the clay form. 


Inserting a wall attachment before the plaster cast is set. 





he paints the plaque while the plaster is still wet. When 
asked how he arrived at this particular process of bas-relief 
he uses, LaLiberte replied, ‘‘Through experimentation—one 
has constantly to work in new ways using the old forms, for 
the truth has existed always, but the artist needs to find new 
ways of expressing it.”” 


Clay removed could be used for other copies; fired in kiln. Washing particles of clay away that may remain in grooves. 


Excess clay is removed from the plaster form with a brush. “The Masque,’’ completed casting following steps illustrated. 
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Margaret Buschor was formerly associated with Saint Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana. Norman LaLiberte designed 
two covers for School Arts while at Institute of Design. 
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Students take time out from taste painting for inspiration. 
Paintings were inspired by tastes of sweet and sour things. 


T. C. Couch teaches art at Morningside Junior High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Sweet photograph is by L. E. Slawson. 


Magazine cover mosaics 


Agnes Laughlin 


Alter seeing tile mosaic panels done by high school students, 
our fourth and sixth grade boys and girls decided to try 
some using colored paper cut from magazines. Working in 
small groups they planned large panels, sketching ideas in 
charcoal on suitable sizes of cardboard. When the groups 
were satisfied with their composite sketches, the lines were 
painted over with easel brushes dipped in black tempera and 
excess charcoal dusted of. Then came the hunt for mosaic 
pieces. The children cut glossy colors from magazine ads 
and illustrations into small squares, sorting them for easy 
application. Brilliant reds came from tomato soup and cat- 
sup ads, rich browns from pictures of roasting meat. The 
enjoyment and appreciation of color were stimulated during 
this search. The squares of paper were applied with paste, 
using a brush to cover a small area of the background board 
at atime. Colors were blended and textures suggested by 
the variety of tones of each color 
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Cost was negligible! 


On the painting of taste 


T. C. Couch 


The eighth grade art class had been experimenting tn inter- 
preting the senses. When they began working on the sense 
of taste, a lemon was brought to class and all the students 
leaned their heads back and opened their mouths for a squirt 
of the sour juice Then, the paintings began! Deep yellows, 
sour greens, and puckering browns flowed over large sheets 
of manila paper. The next class period small pieces of 
caramel, chocolate, gum drops and mints were dropped into 
eager mouths, and the students began their interpretations 
of sweetness. Colors were mixed until they seemed to par- 
allel the sweet taste being experienced in the mouth. Rich 
chocolate browns, peppermint pinks, and creamy pastels 
went into all kinds of nonobjective expressions. Combining 
sweet and sour into a single composition was tried next 
Lemonade and limeade were given as good examples of this 
combination. The end results were paintings both rich in 


Odors and smells 


contrast and full of feeling were next! 


Colored bits cut from magazines form this underwater scene. 


Agnes Laughlin is art consultant for the public schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, position she has held for many years. 
Mosaics are made out of most anything except ceramics. 











How am!I doing asa teacher? Can! hear him say, “I feel”? 


In this third and final article of a series on art 
in the kindergarten, Ruth Flurry discusses ways in 
which the teacher may evaluate herself through what 
the children tell her and how they respond to her. 


Ruth Flurry 


an “‘l’’ which can permit him to “‘like himself.” 


“little green goblin,’’' his ‘‘I”’ 


Like the 
may be for him a ‘‘bad boy,’ 
but if he's lucky enough to find in me a person like the little 
girl who accepts him as he is, he may be able to say: “‘l 
won't be a goblin, I'll be an elf."’ And what happens then? 
So the little green goblin became an elf. And he dances 


EVALUATING YOUR KINDERGARTEN ART 


How am I doing? These shared experiences with art 
in the kindergarten have been addressed to the ‘‘new’’ 
teacher—the teacher to whom teaching is ever ‘‘new.’’ But 
there is another ‘‘new'’ person vitally concerned with art 
in the kindergarten and the question, “What do | do?” 
This is the child “‘new"’ to the kindergarten experience. His 
answer is found in his response to the teacher's “This | will 
do.’ And his answer serves as the best of all evaluation 
tools for the teacher ready to ask, “How am | doing?” 

But how use his answer? It is so seldom spoken cleorly, 
his actions so often belie his words; the products and even the 
process of his art experience so often seem meaningless. No, 
his answer cannot serve as a check list to be used to pass 
But such 
a check list would tend to be a static evaluation, a fruitless 
laoking back leading only to a ‘“‘pat on the back,’ or a 
“black mark’’ grading of one person's efort—the teacher's 
Nor does 
it have a definite terminal point from which we can look back 


in conclusive judgment to place a value on it 


judgment on or ‘‘grade’’ performance or program 


And this art experience is not a one-person affair 


It is an on- 
going process of response and the teacher can only listen, 
listen and listen to the child's answer. He is telling us what 
has happened, what is happening and what may happen 
in this relationship of two newcomers in the kindergarten art 
experience This will be an evalua- 
 Let’s listen! 

Can | hear him say “I”? No longer just egotistically 
as does the small infant, but with the increasing desire and 


ability to express and share this ‘‘I.”’ 


If only we can hear! 
tion. This will tell me “howl am doing 


If | hear this expression 
and accept this sharing, | may free him to create or develop 


all day and he likes himself!’’ And how does the ‘green 
goblin" say “‘l’’ through art activities? Not in an easy-to- 
categorize way. No, and I'm not really listening if | am 
listening only to pigeon-hole each of these personalities 
and file them away for later consideration and remedial 
techniques 

Tommy may splash paints recklessly and seem to enjoy 
the generous spattering he gives his fellow worker at the 
easel. He may be saying, ‘I’m a goblin, even though | 
don't like it."’ Or he may be saying, “My hand muscles 
just won't do what | want them to do. Laughing about it is 
my way of saving face."’ Or he may be saying, “! can't 
stand this wonderful freedom. Paints were always too messy 
to have at home. Help me control myself.”’ 

But, don't | have to do something in this case, no matter 
what he's saying? Yes, of course, | must stop his spattering, 
but without stopping his “‘saying.’’ Stop it with: ‘I know 
you like to splash, but | can't let you use the paints that 
way.” Or: “| know it's hard to use these drippy paints at 
first. Let me show you how to wipe the brush a bit. Now, 
you try it."’ True, | may not have heard aright and my 
stopping may be of no help beyond the immediate situation 
But | have not rejected the ‘‘l'’ he may be saying and sooner 
or later he may say it clearer and | may really hear. Mean- 
time | have set up necessary bounds for his actions and given 
him some help toward the self-discipline needed for real 
freedom of expression 

Mary may say, “I can't stand this wonderful freedom” 
in a very different way than does Tommy. Listen to her say 
it as she sits quietly coloring—the same thing day after day 
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She carefully draws a big X across her paper, dividing it into 
four almost exactly symmetrical V's and then painstakingly 
fills in each V with smooth, all-going-the-same-way crayon 
strokes. Here again | must do something, even before | am 
sure | have heard aright. Mary's ‘‘l”’ cries out for acceptance 
as loudly as does Tommy's. Maybe just a smile or ‘Those 
Mary" will 


tension, that compulsion toward sterile perfection 


are pretty colors, relax a little of that 
But, | 
must be careful not to place too high a premium on this all- 


Mary will 


acceptance of herself with approval of a standard of perfec- 


going-the-same-way smoothness or confuse 
tion which is neither possible or desirable in terms of creative 
expression 

Mary must be encouraged to experiment with some of 
the media to which her self-imposed (or parent-imposed) 
standards cannot apply. This may be an all-year-long 
process. And how evaluate its success? Only by having 
listened to what was happening to Mary, is happening and 
may happen. The still-too-stilted paint design she does at 
the end of the year may represent a growth even greater 
than another child's delightful portrayal of ‘‘a sunny day 


at the zoo" picturing three suns, red, blue and yellow, 
beaming down on a purple elephant, an orange tiger and a 
yellow giraHe 

Can | hear him say, “I feel”? Oram | too busy listening 
for ‘I see’ and “I know’? Am | constantly demanding that 
he ‘tell me something” 
thing with him? 


or am | “‘just there’’ to share some- 
Am | like the teacher who thought Jimmy's 
first picture with a diagonal chimney on his house was “cute, 
but who felt compelled to admonish him ‘to go home and 
look at the way chimneys really are!'’? Do | use ‘“‘sharing 


time'' as a time to carefully catalogue what the art work 


How am | doing as a teacher? Can/ hear her say, “I can’”’? 


“tells about'’? Or am | willing to share in the good feeling 
of the swishes and swooshes without demanding that the 
artist ‘‘know'’ anything about it save that he felt ‘‘good”’ 
while doing it? 

| do not have to classify or even identify the feelings | 
"" The child himself may not be able to ‘‘name”’ the 
And why should he? 
It's been said in the process and now it's done with. So | 
won't ask him to “‘tell about it’’ unless he volunteers to do so. 


“hear. 


feeling he’s painting or pounding out. 


In fact, there may not even be a product to show, a result 
of this feeling experience. The important thing is that | 
make myself a part of an atmosphere in which the child can 
feel—knowing these feelings will be accepted without 
judgment and beginning to be able to handle them con- 
structively. | can share the ‘happy feeling’ of a picture 
even before I'm told and can recognize it as ‘‘a surprise 
birthday cake."’ | can hear. “longing” in that crude little 
pony galloping across white clouds even before | hear the 
artist wish ‘that the sky was paved with clouds so | could 
ride my pony on and on without ever stopping.’ 

Yes, | will listen to ‘hear’ feelings, but | will not pry 
and | will not pigeon-hole. Feelings don't always ‘‘come- 
out’’ the same way, verbally, behavior-wise or art-wise. So | 
will be careful not to super-impose my feeling interpretation 
on achild’s work. This is as dishonest as ‘smoothing up" a 
stroke or two or changing a line here and there on work 
which is the child's 
relationship of child and teacher as the teacher's careless 
hanging of a picture upside down. | can enjoy their work, 
| can ‘feel’ about it without being concerned that the feeling 
When ! 
sincerely enjoy and feel, | will hear the child say, ‘‘l feel.”’ 
And that is enough. 


Can | hear him say, “I can”? | know that | can hear him 


And it can be as damaging to the 


is exactly the same the artist was experiencing 


say ‘‘I can't'’ many times at the beginning of our experience 
together. But, I've got a color 
| don't 
I'll get my 
| don't 
Are these the uninhibited five-year-olds that 
the child-development books tell us about? | don't know, 
but | do know that these are the ‘I can’t’’’s | hear very often 
from the five-year-olds | know 
them, too 


“| can't color anything 
book at home—I can color in that!"’ “‘l can't paint 
know what to make.” 
dress dirty.” 


know how.’ 


“| can't finger paint 
“| can't make anything out of clay 


Perhaps you've heard 
Maybe they don’t say the words. But Billy colors or 
paints the same, stiff, triangle-roof-on-top-of-a-rectangle 
house with a round-green-ball-on-top-of-a-brown-stilt of a 
tree day after day. He may be saying, ‘‘! can do this— 
and this is all | dare to do."" Or Sally, with seeming eager- 
ness, may volunteer for crayons every day. Do | hear her 
say, ‘| can stand them; but don't ask me to get dirty.'’? 
Perhaps | will hear Billy say, “Il can make anything | 
want’’ only after a long time of seeing “just daubs of color” 
accepted and displayed by a teacher who “‘likes’’ every 
kind of picture. Or maybe | will get to know him well 
enough to say frankly, ‘Billy, I'm getting a little tired of your 
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How am I doing as a teacher? Can | hear: “ 


same house, nice as it is—how about trying something differ- 
ent. Why not just see how many colors you can use in one 
picture?’ And Sally may have to be given a firm push in 
the direction of other media, even as | am careful to assure 
So, the day Billy's 
‘design’ of almost carelessly splashed-on colors says, ‘‘l 


can be free not to make a ‘something’ to be recognized,” 


her protection from ‘‘getting dirty.”’ 


| will hear and can evaluate what | hear in terms of what | 
heard before and what | may hope to hear in the future 
And the day Sally even reluctantly consents to allow her- 
self to be swathed in an apron and timidly attacks the finger 
paints with one finger will give me some answer to “How am 
| doing?” 

Can | hear him say, “Il respond to others and what they 
are saying.”? Only after the child has known acceptance 
of the ‘‘l’’ he is beginning to express and share, is he able to 


respond to these other ‘‘l'’ 's with whom he works and plays 


Secure in the knowledge that his ‘ Tag his feelings, his abili- 
ties are worthwhile, he can respond with acceptance to 
others and their feelings and abilities. | can hear him say, 
“| respond”’ sometimes at sharing time when Jim, the perfect 
draftsman, says of Tim's slightly lopsided airplane sailing 
through pink and purple clouds, ‘That's good.’’ Or when, 
as they work, aggressive, have-to-be-first Sara gives spon- 
taneous admiration to timid Susie with, “That's pretty!"’ Or 
when someone says of another's real “‘abstract,’’ ‘| don't 
know what that is but it looks like a storm.”’ 

And then there comes the time when the child is able to 
“take” 


critical comments. When literal-eyed Joan says, 


“That doesn't look like a dog” if | can hear him say, firmly 
but undisturbed, ‘Well, anyway, it is’ | know he's ready for 


response. And a part of that response may be justifiable 


criticism of a technique he can improve. ‘Your little girl's 
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| respond to others”? Secure in his own feelings, he can respond to others. 


dress gets lost in the blue sky ‘cause they're the same color’, 
or ‘‘you had some more space you could ‘a used. . . it looks 
unfinished."’ And | can hear him say, “‘l respond’’ when | 
see him standing a moment in front of the clay shelf looking 
intently at the objects displayed there, or bringing his mother 
we did together Or 
when he enjoys the lovely illustrations of a Mother Goose 
classic but without letting it hamper him in his own inter- 
pretation of Little Jack Horner Yes, the child's response Is 
my best answer to ‘How am | doing?" If | can only hear 

Lee’s Record. | may hear what the child is saying and 
recognize his answer as a tool in evaluating art-in-action 
But, being human, | cannot possibly remember all the an- 


swers | hear, not even until that near-at-hand time when | will 


in to see the ‘‘spring-time picture” 


want to use them in replanning. So, anecdotal records will 
help to make these answers a practical and usable tool 


Those four hands we've spoken of needing would help in this 








A display record will help give each child his day in sun. 


business of recording anecdotes on the spot However, as | 
fit the activities to the situation and the group and as the 
children grow in assuming responsibility for materials, | will 
find that two hands can be sufficient to make some recording 
possible Especially if | can remember thai “hovering over” 
is not a part of “sharing” art activities with the children. And 
if a small pad and pencil are a part of my ‘‘everywhere-in- 
the-room™’ equipment, the children will come to accept it as 
naturally as glasses you must wear or a wrist watch you need. 

Direct quotes from children as they work, objective de- 
scriptions of their motions and the steps they take toward the 
finished product give a picture of what the child is saying. 
Sometimes | can sketch a picture or a clay object in the 
steps in which it emerges Over a period of time, these can 
present an accurate picture of the developm snial pattern. 
Of course, if Is only over a period of time that anecdotal 


records tell anything And, like a famous detective, they 


must ‘get the facts, ma'm’ 


, not generalizations or inter- 
pretations which lose all meaning when stale. For example, 
in a few weeks | probably won't know what | meant by such a 
record as: ‘‘Mary did a good job with paints today."’ But 
this will say something even weeks from now: ‘Mary worked 
fifteen minutes at the easel. She began with red, placed 
almost in the center with circular motions, went on to use 
orange, green and brown in masses surrounding the original 
red She covered the entire page; said to John next to her, 
‘I'm through.’ She hung up her apron, washed her hands 
and got out a puzzle."’ Exactly what it says, | will have to 
consider along with many other things Mary will say. 

If my pad and pencil can really be unobtrusive, | may be 
able to jot down the comments made during the ‘sharing 
time’’ when the work is shown and perhaps talked about. 
If this is not possible | might be able to use the children’s rest 
time or even after school for ‘‘recall.’’ Especially with the 
art work still on hand, | can rely on my memory to this extent 
Another type record which can be of help is the chart-type 
record of the activities in which each child participates. 
In the example that follows, a code such as ‘‘c’’ for crayon, 
“cl” for clay, and so on, could cut down on the space used. 
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Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri 





Ann 
Jane 
Frank 
Harry 


clay 
crayon 


blocks 
paint 


crayon 
crayon 
blocks 


clay 


dolls 
cutouts 
clay 


blocks 


blocks 
dolls 
blocks 


crayon 


paint 
crayon 
blocks 
paint 





A record such as this kept a week at a time at intervals 
during the year will help me to guide the children into more 
variety of activity and will give me clues as to their prefer- 
ences. In time, this can be shared with the children with the 
purpose explained and they can begin to assume responsi- 
bility for varying their choices 

Let’s look at display. My room itself and the way | 
display art work can be a real evaluation of my art-in- 
action. At one point in this discussion we have said that we 
will display all art work, but not all at one time. How, then, 
can | be sure that | do display samples of each child's work 
regularly? By keeping a very simple record similar to the 
chart for recording activities 





1) 1-22 





Ann 
Jane 


Frank 


CL; P 
C 


FP 


CL 


p 
C 
C 


Harry C FP CL 





My aim might be to display some work by each child at 
Perhaps | might not notice Frank's 
record until the end of the month. | would look back to see 
what happened during the weeks of 1-15 and 1-29. Was 
he absent? Or does his record of activities show that he 
continues to choose blocks most of the time? Why doesn't 
he choose art activities more? What can | do to encourage 
this? Or did | just overlook some art work of his? 

Otherwise the human 


element—and the teacher is human—will enter into my 


least once a week 


A record such as this 1s essential 


The way work is displayed shows how the teacher values it. 











choice of displays and | will find myself “judging” un- 
consciously by displaying what appeals to me personally. 
Or maybe | remember that the PTA meeting is this week— 
and mothers do seem to appreciate “‘realistic’’ work more. 
And then, the art supervisor's due soon and | know this is 
what she'll like. But the record will help me make the de- 
cision in a true sense of evaluation. 

Also the way | display the art work shows how much or 
how little | value it. Yes, my displays often speak even 
Will Cathy believe me when | say, 
“| like those bright colors’’ if | carelessly pin ‘those bright 
colors’’ up against a pink bulletin board which screams out 
against them? And what about those clay figures | ad- 
mired but left on the back shelf still on the untidy newspaper 
on which they were painted? My admiration of them could 
be said sincerely by taking the time to arrange them on a 
shelf with mats of colored construction paper to “bring out” 
their features even more 


louder than my words. 


No words are needed to express 
my evaluation of the paint picture which is slipped into a 
button-back frame and becomes the integral part of an 
attractive, childlike room. If pictures are worth the teacher's 
time to mount and work into an artistic unit on a certain 
board or put into a “‘real’’ frame; if puppets are displayed on 
covered-can stands of their own; and if clay figures are placed 
in individual settings, the children will soon say, ‘They are 
worth my best effort, too’ and parents and other visitors will 
say, ‘There's something worthwhile going on here.” 

Let’s study accumulated samples of work. What hap- 
pens to the products of our art experiences? Do they find 
their way into the school incinerator or the home garbage? 
Or are they valued and kept until an adequate accumulation 
will tell the story of “How | am doing’? 

If | date all art work and keep samples of it throughout 
the year, | have an evaluation tool individually designed for 
each child—and one | can share with him and his parents. 
The three of us can see Susie's growth—we can see Susie as 
she is right now and will never be again. We can see how 
Susie is developing, not just how she compares with Mary 
and Tommy and Jane. Art work, accumulated and eval- 
vated in this way, can have real meaning to the parent, 
can speak to him of each child's unique growth. It might 
even protect the parent from the oft-felt necessity of ‘‘ex- 
plaining away’ why “my child's picture is not in the 
exhibit— You see, her father’s not talented and | can't draw 
a straight line. So, you can see poor Susie hasn't a chance!” 

If space, time and number of children make the accu- 
mulation at school seem impractical or even impossible, | may 
well seek the cooperation of the parents and may suggest 
easy ways of developing this evaluation tool at home. Large 
and unwieldy paint pictures can be collected in suit boxes, 
two-dimensional cutouts or even three-dimensional designs 
can be stored in deeper grocery boxes, and crayon pictures, 
finger paints and other small flat work can be placed in 
wrapping-paper folders. Most parents will welcome this 
help as part answer of the ever-present question, ‘But, what 


do | say about my child's art work? It doesn't look like any- 





“Her father’s not talented and/.. . but just look at Susie!’’. 


thing to me!"’ This relieves the pressure to say something 
by giving the well-meaning parent something todo. And it 
may save the child from being quizzed as to ‘‘what it is" or 
being given false values by an ecstatic reception of his 
every effort, no matter how poor he knows it to be. How 
can a child develop self-evaluation if he finds his picture, 
so enthusiastically ooh-ed and sh-ed over a few hours ago, 
in the trash can—at home or at school? But he can look over 
samples of the year's work and answer with you the question, 
“How am | doing?” 

And so, “new” teacher, you still ask, “What do | do?"’ 
So do we all. But even in the midst of the asking, we must 
be doing and our question is never fully and finally an- 
swered. “How am | doing?” you ask—not unlike Susie 
timidly seeking assurance as she tests her acceptance with 
the question, ‘Is my picture pretty?" Stop for a moment in 
your doing; look at your displays, your records, your collec- 
tions of work samples; listen to what your children are 


telling you. These, not |, can answer your question for you 


‘ GOBLINADE, Florence Page Jaques, Two Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Barrows, Whitman Publishing 
Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


Ruth Flurry teaches kindergarten in the public schools of 
Atlanta, Georgia; has taught in university summer sessions. 
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A dream painting, cooperative mural by seventh grade students in children’s classes of the Edmonton, Alberta, Art Gallery. 


Painting with dreams 


Dorothy P. Barnhouse 


We were casting about for a theme for our yearly cooperative 
mural, a project particularly popular with the seventh grade 
age group Bonnie was relating a dream she often had. “‘It 
sounds crazy,” she said, ‘‘to tell it. This one face keeps 
changing First it's my mother, then my music teacher, and 
then my cat, Snuff, but it's so real in my dream.” “Why not 
try to paint it for us,’ | said. Suddenly everyone wanted to 
put his dreams down on paper. We had a theme for our 
Though the idea seemed a bit on the abstract side, 


the pictorial results proved concrete enough to arouse mem- 


mural 


ory echoes in many adults who viewed the mural at term's 
end 

“This one rings a bell,”’ chuckled a successful business- 
man. ‘| remember dreaming of stuffing my pockets with 
masses of coins | found lying in the street, but when | reached 
Others recalled 
the dream of falling through space; the door that would not 
open (or close) depending upon whether you were pursuer 
or pursued; 


home my pockets were always empty.” 


the horrible discovery that one is minus an 
important article of clothing—in the middle of a crowd, 
the staring eyes; the plunging roller coaster They re- 
experienced these forgotten dream sensations through the 
eyes of the children A psychiatrist friend studied the 
“IF only adults,’ he said, ‘could dredge out the 
subconscious as easily and express themselves as graphically, 
how much simpler our problems would be." 
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painting 


Actually, once we had our theme, the execution was 
merely a matter of apportioning the space on our three by 
seven foot panel. We chose beaver board as a ground and 
tempera paint as our medium. To allow for variations in 
style and technique, we divided the area into arbitrary yet 
integrated shapes. Each student made a scale plan, one 
inch to the foot, as an exercise in abstract space division 
One design was chosen and scaled up to full size on building 
paper, then cut into its various sections like a huge jig-saw 
puzzle. Each student then chose a section and set to work 
depicting his dream in charcoal outline. Corrections were 
made on the paper drawings before they were transferred 
to the rigid panel Some chose to work in pairs, which re- 
sulted in considerable overlapping However, rather than 
weakening the pattern, this tended to further integrate the 
various segments. Psychological use of color was employed 
almost instinctively. The circus panel was executed in warm, 
happy colors; the horizontal face of the boy awakening from 
a nightmare (right of center), in livid violets and yellow- 
greens 

Frequent rest periods were taken to evaluate the effect 
Liberal use of black and 
neutral grays helped to steady and point up the design 


which was completed in three sessions 


of the whole from a distance 


This was one of those 
projects that virtually ‘‘painted itself,’’ as so often happens 
when the keen imaginations of uninhibited youngsters 
encounter a stimulating idea. ‘Not real,’ you say? | 
think the man who said, ‘‘We are such stuf as dreams are 
made of But then, Shakespeare, 


like all true artists, never quite grew up 


’ would not agree 


Dorothy P. Barnhouse has taught art and crafts for many 
years at Edmonton Art Gallery and University of Alberta. 











An art teacher continues her visits to the studios 
of famous artists and asks them questions on your 
behalf. You see the artists as they are, in their 


own studios, and you hear what they are thinking. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


WE VISIT ARTIST 
LOUISE NEVELSON 


Louise Nevelson lives down on Mott Street in Chinatown, 
New York City. The decor of her house is definitely influ- 
enced by the orientals. She likes to wear kimonos, and when 
she is at home or working in her studio you will find her in 
When Miss Nevelson was asked why she believed 
people want to create, she answered most emphatically that 
the true artist is born 


one. 


Creating is as necessary to him as 
living in water is necessary to a fish. ‘The moment we try to 
dissect a rose we destroy it,’’ she declared. Love is necessary 
to create—this love must be as strong as a mother's love— 
there is no stronger love than the love a mother has for her 
child. The person who creates is alive—to be alive is the 
artist's stock and trade. The person who creates possesses 
qualities of courage, endurance, penetration and sensory 
perception which enable him to fulfill his life 


a 


This ‘‘isness” is the essence 

Why should the artist sell 
himself short? The artist has the right to create something 
out of nothing, if he is made in the image and likeness of 
God. This concept is based on God creating the world out 
of nothing. ‘‘From dust thou art and to dust thou shalt 
Louise Nevelson claims that the true artist em- 
braces his God as he understands his God, but not neces- 
sarily through a house of worship. 


Life is the livingisness.” 
of life which makes the artist. 


return.” 


“God is a reflection of 
what | comprehend,” says Miss Nevelson 

Louise Rago: Miss Nevelson, would you agree with this 
statement—that the public claims the artist is eccentric, a 
nonconformist, rebellious, sufering from all sorts of complexes 
and frustrations ? 

Miss Nevelson: | would like to annihilate the question 
| don't think the public thinks the artist is eccentric. | don't 
think the artist is a nonconformist. | don't think the artist is 
rebellious. | don't think the public thinks the artist is suffering 
from all kinds of frustrations and complexes. | would like to 
say that in our time, particularly, the artist is fully aware. | 
would also like to say that the people who are concerned 


about art are fully aware that in a civilization that has so 
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Louise Nevelson, a photograph by Dr. Herbert S$. Anhalt. 


many contradictory facets, the artist is the only member of 
our society who has a singleness of purpose and a straight 
direction The artist is like the core of the center and he 
stays there. The artist is like the rock that is thrown into the 
water. A\ll the movements and vibrations around him do not 
alter his position. | am sure that the intelligent world around 
us—peopled with intelligent people all over the globe—are 
in full harmony, and in full sympathy with the creative mind, 
and in one way or another are giving it their full support 
Louise Rago: Could you explain your creative process? 
Miss Nevelson: Just as one knows that his eyes are black, 
That 
power communicates itself to its environment and beyond 
That power is virginal. It is truth. It is right and automatically 


renews its strength to give one courage 


blue or green, so one knows he has a certain power. 


Louise Rago: Can you describe to us what motivates you 
and how you crystallize your ideas? How do you ap- 
proach your work as a sculptor? 





“Forgotten City,” by Louise Nevelson (wood), 1955. This 


sculpture is in the art collection of New York University. 


Miss Nevelson: The first requisite of a creative mind is 
to find one’s self, one’s own imagery—that is the search and 
the fulfillment of a creative mind. A creative mind is always 
virginal. | for one would be embarrassed to think that | 
found anyone else but myself. 
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If you are dedicated—you 


don't want to find anyone else but yourself when you look 
into the mirror 

Louise Rago: How do you feel about the statement that 
too many art schools or instructors stifle as much creativity 
as they encourage ? Do you agree with the statement? 

Miss Nevelson: | do not agree with the statement. As 
a teacher | have observed—but not widely—that art teachers 
are aware of present day creation and encourage children 
to participate There are many things that enter into it— 
Where 
there is a better teacher-student relationship there will be 
more of a creative flow; creativity will function 

Louise Rago: Miss Nevelson, do you feel that the dedi- 


cated creative artist can ever become objective enough as a 


the personality of the teacher is a prime factor 


teacher so that he doesn't impose style upon others? 

Miss Nevelson: If the creative mind goes back to the 
place of creation, then the creative artist-teacher can free 
The student has the 
same privilege of freeing himself to build his own creative 
power 


every student he comes in contact with 


Really, the prime thing is to free and remove any 
inhibitions, so that the student can begin to move on his own 
initiative. Of course, this is not always easy because mature 
students already come with many preconceived ideas and 
notions. Nevertheless, there is a common denominator of 
communication between student and teacher 

Louise Rago: What do you believe is the importance of 
art to the great mass of people? 

Miss Nevelson: A\ll the consciousness of man has come to 
us through art. The eye, of all the senses, is most intelligent, 
and in one fleeting second you look and you are moved by 
the essence of great splendor. Great splendor is the ac- 
cumulated awareness of the allness to the great conscious- 
ness, and that is our true heritage if we wish to see 

Louise Rago: Miss Nevelson, do you think abstract art is 
here to stay? Some artists say it is a temporary phase 

Miss Nevelson: Abstract art is not new. It has already 
weathered the storm of half a century and it is a very con- 
scious way of thinking. Abstract art has a fundamental 


It is like the foundation that you build on. Ab- 


stract thinking parallels structure 


structure 


You can add or you can 
take away. The abstract artist recomposes nature and the 
world, by giving nature a structure through a human creative 
mentality. 

Miss Nevelson's work is in the permanent collection of 
the Brooklyn Museum, The Sara Robi Foundation, Birming- 
ham Museum, and others. She is represented in private col- 
lections of Nelson Rockefeller, Burton Termaine, Philip John- 
son, and Culner Orswell. She is vice-president of the Federa- 
tion of Modern Painters and Sculptors, and in 1959 was 
awarded the Gold Medal by the National Association of 
Women Artists 


England. 


Her work is in Paris, Brazil, Germany and 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 











Sister M. Joanne 


Making faces in 


When the teen-ager begins to ask how to make the face look 
more nearly correct, there are a number of approaches to use 
to improve drawing, proportion and expression. However, 
stimulation should inspire always to experimentation and to 
a more meaningful quality of drawing. Where you have a 
class of students, live models are always available. There is 
an economy of time when the class arranges itself in pairs 
opposite each other and uses each other for models all at the 
same sitting The teacher can prepare the group by a brief 
discussion of proportions, but should rely mainly on the stu- 
dents’ observation and the capturing of individuality in each 
model. Many inexpensive books are available and anyone 
having difficulty with drawing the nose, for example, can 


use such a book for reference for his own peculiar problem 


Sketches from the model are very valuable, especially when one looks at the model; but memory, imagination, research and 
experiments in techniques all have a place in making faces. Drawings are by girls of Toledo’s Central Catholic High School. 

















There are so many ways to draw a face that even a 
similar activity can lead to many variations and 
the use of many mediums. Author continues series 


on meaningful expression for the secondary level. 


However, we cannot stress enough the importance of looking 
at the model. 

For the freshmen as well as with upper classmen we en- 
courage experimentation with a variety of techniques even 
while “learning how’ to draw a face. Bonita, who was 
home ill, returned after a week with a number of drawings of 
faces all in different crayon techniques. One, apparently an 
imitation ‘‘pointillist’’ drawing, was her clever way of saying, 
‘| had the measles.’’ She had used more than the pointillist 
primary colors, but it was a unique contribution. A success- 
ful batik rendering was a continuous-line drawing in wax 
crayon with black ink washed over it. Diane's sgraffito was 
almost as successful as some scratchboard faces; over her 


scattered colors of crayon worked into the manila paper, 
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Emotional expression, sketches from live models, a variety 


she crayoned heavily with black, and then scratched away 
just in the right places. Judy used a piece of wet newsprint 
and then painted in the features and hair while the paper 
was still damp 

Emotional expression comes with the stimulation of doing 
a choice of one or more of the following characters: dramatic 
teen-ager, excited clerk, angry bus driver, cruel king, wild 
lunatic, alert Communist, unearthly bishop The problem 
can be done in crayon one color only as one of my groups 
did, one face in about ten minutes, Or in any other medium 
already suggested or considered appropriate. The main 
preparation consists in the discussion of the two words, the 
adjective and the noun. For example, we might ask, ‘‘What 
makes a king look like a king and what makes a bishop look 
like a bishop?" Then, try to identify self with the character, 
try to feel ‘‘dramatic,"’ or “excited,”’ or ‘‘wild."” What kind 
of lines and what colors (if we are using colors) will help to 
express both the noun and the adjective most effectively? 

Research further inspired the students in ‘making faces.”’ 
As an exercise, we found doing a water color of a section 
of a good reproduction was a big help, such as the face of 
Zorach's sculpture, ‘Child with Cat,”’ or the head of St. 
Joseph from Charlot's “Holy Family." Russian icons are 
not to be surpassed as an aid for dynamic expression. The 
following problem the students found fascinating and the 
results so satisfying. (1) Make a contour drawing with a 
ball-point pen looking at a Russian icon omitting or altering 
at will. (2) Using white only or any light colors of tempera, 
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of experiments in techniques and materials increase interest. 


paint just those areas that are not to be black or dark. 
(3) When paint is dry, brush a coat of black ink over the 
entire surface. (4) After ink is dry, take the paper to the 
sink and let cold water flow over the paper; this washes the 
ink from the tempera only. The amount washed off is con- 
trolled by how long the paper is left under the faucet and 
how it is rubbbed off with the fingers. (5) Lay the paper flat 
on a piece of newspaper and if you wish place another piece 
over the painting and press if so that it does not curl as it 
dries. Sometimes the paper on top of the painting is as 
eHective as the painting itself. (6) If necessary, pick up the 
contour drawing by using stick or pen and ink wherever 
sketching is needed for better expression. Our students were 
ecstatic when they removed their “‘icons’’ from under the 
“press.” 

Imaginative problems in ‘‘making faces’ are always in 
order. For example, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Pointillist and Family” 
grew out of an attempt to understand the pointillist technique 
and also to experiment with water color in only the three 
primary colors. This was a real discipline. Conte crayon on 
black paper, or even chalk and other media that are on the 
market may be tried successfully. The goal is to produce 
meaningful creative expression by a combination of disci- 
pline and liberty. 


Sister M. Joanne, $.N.D., directs art at Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, and has been education chair- 


man of Catholic Art Association, author of several books. 
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for Junior and 


LETTERING ..... A Guide for Teachers 
Senior High Schools by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, New York 


We usually avoid superlatives when giving you highlights of our books, 
feeling that factual information about their contents and intended uses is 
of primary interest to you. But this latest new book on lettering is so 
beautiful, so helpful and so challenging | think you'll agree, after seeing a 
copy, that it's every bit the book we say it is. 


BEAUTIFUL: An original work from cover to cover. Each ex- 
ample of letter form, the alphabets, the colors, the 
type sizes and styles—all were selected, executed 
and blended by the author with great skill and 
imagination to create this excitingly beautiful book 
You'll find each page offers a new and stimulating 
experience in appreciation of lettering and design 





HELPFUL: Throughout this book you'll find just the sort of help 
you have looked for in vain in other books on letter- 
ing: A fresh approach to the evolution of letter forms 
and symbols. The basic strokes clearly explained 
and illustrated. Exciting new letter forms presented 





in a way that's sure to spark your imagination 
Suggestions of letter styles to use for various activi- 
ties, such as making posters. A\n orderly progression 
in presenting the material, from beginner to ad- 
vanced student—from junio: high through college 





CHALLENGING: No matter which page you turn to first you'll find a 
stimulating challenge awaits you. A challenge to 
use lettering creatively, to develop original letter 
forms, to use lettering to express ideas, emotions 
and to appreciate the importance of lettering in 
design. With this book as your guide you'll see 
how expressive and dynamic lettering can be—how 
beautiful and challenging to the hand and mind 


But you should see this book to fully appreciate its quality and scope 
Ys J } 80 pages, size 8 x 11, fully illustrated, color throughout, Price $6.00 
lg 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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WE'LL GLADLY SEND THIS BOOK ON TEN DAYS APPROVAL 


og 8,8 
DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers of Schoo! Arts Magazine 
4 | 103 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send copies of Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, at $6.00 each 
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For SCHOOLS 
gharing creative experiences 


LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 

by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York 

An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 

using letter forms. You'll find suggestions for using lettering to express ideas and 

emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 

see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 

hand anc mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 

80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle A below 
COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 

by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 

A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children ex- 

press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 

Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 

Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work. 

112 pages Size 744 x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle B below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 

Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 

A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with organizing and 

conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 

where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels 

Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 

helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 

44 pages Size 8144 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle €C below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 

by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 

A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 

things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 

drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 

and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 

134 pages Size 734 x 10!% Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle D below 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 

by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 

A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 

in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 

grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 

originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 

70 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle E below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 

by Arne W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 

A here's-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 

uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 

teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 

use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. 

112 pages Size 734 x 1034 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle F below 
MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 

by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 

A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 

With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 

enjoys .. . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 

materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 

112 pages Size 746 x 104% Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle G below 
PAPER SCULPTURE 

by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 

Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 

three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll find a 

rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 

scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 

52 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle H_ below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 

by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 

Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 

stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 

suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 

readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 

100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle I below 
PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 

by John deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, California 

60 pages Size 734 x 1034 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle J below 
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DRY CRAYON 
WET CRAYON 
WATER COLOR 
TEMPERA 


stick or brush application 


CLEAR PLASTIC SLEEVE 
KEEPS FINGERS CLEAN 


Use this amazing versatile crayon dry 
for coloring and sketching, or use as a 
dry crayon, and then paint over finished 
work with watercolor brush to blend 
the colors. Use as a dry crayon on wet 
paper or use as a wet crayon. Use for 
brush application, by applying wet 
brush to crayon, then paint as with 
watercolor or tempera. 


New Plastic PALLE-TRAY. Packag- 
ing Is Easy-To-Use, Easy-To-Store. 





SPARKLING MULTIPURPOSE COLOR MEF 


12 STICK BOX. 


ALSO 24 STICK BOXES (No. 502) 
AND PACKAGES OF SINGLE COLORS. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk - 
Erasers + Art Materials + Maps + Globes 





ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Paint Catalog Jhrough the courtesy of 
Palmer Show Card Paint Company, 2000 
Stephenson Hwy., Troy, Michigan, you 
are offered, at no cost, a copy of their new 
1960 catalog. In it you will find their 
complete line of paints, illustrated and 
priced; a wide range of tempera colors, 
packaged in a variety of convenient sizes, 
nontoxic and available in both wet and dry 
form; finger paint in sets of 6, 12, and 16 
colors as well as bulk; semi-moist water- 
color sets in several sizes. In addition, the 
catalog includes brushes and paste for art 
class use. Please write to the company for 
your free copy of this helpful reference and 
buying guide 


Sink Unit A new island sink unit has been 
added to the Grade-Aiid line of all steel 
classroom equipment. This new modular 
unit offers accessibility from all four sides 
when installed as an island sink or three 
sides in a peninsular type of installation. A 
choice of 3-foot, 4-foot, or 6-foot widths 
combine with six heights to fit any class- 
room need from kindergarten to high school 
For further information on the island sink 
and other units, write to: Grade-Aid Corpo- 
ration, 46 Bridge Street, Nashua, N. H. 


New TV Series ‘Adventuring in the 
Hand Arts"’ is the title of an educational 
television series of ten, 16mm _ kinescope 
sound films in black and white, produced by 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting Company 
and Educational TV and Radio Center. The 
programs of 30 minutes each explore the 
handcrafts of simple cultures and have the 
objective of inspiring Girl Scout, school and 
other community leaders to develop creative 
art programs around the series. In each of 
the programs, a specialist discusses his ma- 
terials and tools and teacheg basic tech- 
niques. Copies of a booklet Aving details 
on how you can rent these filngs, p. bs sum- 
maries of the ten programs adbrchabie at 
no cost by writing to Membership Service, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. and asking for the 
“Adventuring in the Hand Arts"’ booklet. 











TEACH CERAMICS 
THE EASY WAY! 


CERAMICHROME, the original one-fire ceramic 
colors, can help you teach ceramics the eas) 
way the CERAMICHROME way! No messy 
mixing! Brush it on...fire it! Perfect results 
time after time. The whole story is in the 
information packed booklet, “Teach Ceram- 
ics the Easy Way?’ You'll find tips on form- 
ing ceramic classes easily and economically, 
techniques of glazing and decorating, and 
other valuable data. Send for your free copy 
today. Please include name and address of 
school where you are now teaching. 


15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 
Eastern Office: P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa 














SCHOOLINE KILNS 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) — 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time ° assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies 


HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 





pol art brushes... 


Delta’s constant research answers a 
troublesome problem. School chil- 
dren abuse brushes—yet these brushes 
must last through an entire year. 
Eventually, ferrules loosen from the 
handles—brushes become difficult to 
use —the children are deprived of 
their basic art tool. 


The answer? PERMALOCK! 


Delta has developed a new, exclu 
sive process for bonding the ferrule 
to the handle so securely that it will 
not loosen or turn, Dipping in water 
or paint will not alter the bond in 
iny way—it is totally unaffected by 
humidity and temperature changes 
It is permanent! 


All “School Approved” brushes by 
Delta are PERMALOCKed, Another 
reason for Delta’s continuing leadet 
ship in the school art brush field de 
serving your continuing confidence, 








Write on school stationery for descriptive folder brush mfg. corp. 
and wall chart describing types of brushes and their uses in schools, 120 south columbus ave 


mount vernon, n.y. 


«= | RAINBOW-BRILLANT 


76-page 


CRAFTOOLS WATERCOLORS 
CATALOG 


tools and equipment 
for the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 








the all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped BRITE-LINE MARKER designed 


CERAMICS especially for teachers and students of the graphic arts 


JEWELRY - METAL CRAFT 


GEM CUTTING For Poster Work—Lettering 
GRAPHIC ARTS If you work in watercolors, you have a totally C 
BOOKBINDING new and rewarding experience in store with this 
SCULPTURE unique Brite-line Marker. Factory-filled with ea / 
water-based inks in your choice of EIGHT . 
SEND FOR IT NOW — DAZZLING COLORS, red, blue, green, yellow, f 
. orange, purple, brown and black, Brite-line 
IT’S FREE! Marker is ready for immediate use—ideal for on- 
the-spot sketching, classroom instruction, finished 
works of art. 
Special-formula inks * do not penetrate paper Full-color 
or transfer to other surfaces * are easily removed art kits 
with ink eradicator or bleach ¢ are very fast 
drying and practically odorless. ft your pocket 
and purse 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of 
Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 


each color) packed in beautiful crystal clear 
jewel case — $5.95 

Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each 
red, blue, green and black) in handy pocket pack- 
age with easel back — $2.98 

Brite-line Markers are also available singly, 
your choice of color 79¢. Refills — 407. 

By the makers of the incomparable Flo-master 
Felt Tip Pen. At all leading stationery, art and 
school supply stores. 


Please send latest edition of the Flo-master School 
Bulletin SA 3 





Name_ 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway, New York City 13, Dept. SA 


Address_ 


City en Zone State 
ee nn ee ee ee ee 
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The Flying Dutchman, by Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847-1911), in the national collection of fine arts, Smithsonian Institution. 


Albert Pinkham Ryder was one of the most original 
of the Romantic painters in America. Unorthodox 
in many ways, his paintings have deteriorated in 


time, but the subtle message of his imagery remains. 


ALBERT RYDER, AMERICAN 
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Howard Collins 


ROMANTIC 





The fabled Flying Dutchman with its cursed captain and 
spectral crew, doomed to sail the seas forever was the core of 
that ancient legend which inspired a painting by that soli- 
tary genius of American art, Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847- 
1917). He was perhaps the most original of the Romantic 
painters in America. However, Ryder is not one whose 
appeal is restricted only to adherents of nostalgia or those 
who seek the land of myths and fables. His art has wide 
scope and an unassailable position in American painting 

So eccentric was Ryder's mode of living that it is almost 
as lengendary as his art. He was born in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. During his boyhood years he developed a 
fascination for the sea which was to influence his painting 
throughout his life. Unfortunately, an impure vaccine 
ruined his eyes and they troubled him thereafter, making it 
tiresome for him to read or sort out details. He moved to 
New York City in 1870 where he was supported by his 
brother, the owner of a small hotel and restaurant. As a 
painter Ryder was largely self-taught. He applied for ad- 
mission at The National Academy of Design but was re- 
jected. Later, he applied again and was accepted but left 
soon, refusing to draw from the plaster casts. After the age 
of thirty, Ryder was selling some of his paintings and became 
more independent financially. He rented a room on East 
Washington Square where he remained for many years. The 
studio was so notoriously unkempt that it became a legend 
itself. His few occasional visitors found a path cleared for 
them as they made their way from the door to his easel. 
Ryder loved to go for long wolks alone at night. Sometimes 
he would ride the ferry to New Jersey and stare for hours at 
the moonlit water. He particularly enjoyed the night, the 
sea, poetry (Shakespeare was his favorite), and music, 
especially the operas of Wagner. Although he lived a 
solitary life, he was not a recluse. He always warmly 
greeted his few friends and he loved children 

There has always been a strong vein of Romanticism run- 
ning through American painting. But even the moonlit 
landscapes of Washington Allston or the somber nocturnes 
of Ralph Blakelock, a contemporary of Ryder, have never 
consistently enjoyed approval as has the work of Ryder. In 
comparing Ryder’s work with those others of this genre there 
seems to be one quality which he possessed in more abun- 
dance. This was the consistent grouping of the large 
abstract patterns of his picture into a design relationship 
which clearly and unmistakably distills the emotional mes- 
sage of the picture. Thus, his art becomes timeless. Ryder 
would often work on one picture for years, shifting for ex- 
ample, the single dark cloud of a moonlit marine back and 
forth across the picture until it found the spot where it best 
conveyed the desired eect. His technique was as dis- 
orderly and makeshift as his lodgings. He showed no 
interest in sound procedures, frequently locking in a wet 
underpainting so that the unequal drying produced an 
abundance of surface fissures. His painting media were 
completely unorthodox and often proved disastrous. As a 
result, many of his works have totally disintegrated and 


those that survive are in poor condition. Next to his friend, 
Ralph Blakelock, Ryder is one of the most forged painters in 
American art. It is estimated that for every painting by 
Ryder there are from five to ten forgeries. In his later years 
he created little, and his time was largely spent working over 
old canvases, sometimes detracting from their value rather 
than improving them. 

Albert Ryder's painting is heavy with imagery. His ob- 
session with masses and their precise relationship to each 
other was ideally suited to imagery, whether it be an inter- 
pretation from Shakespeare, Poe, or one of his many moon- 
litseas. All elements are reduced to an unearthly simplicity 
A golden light spreads over the haunting shapes, adding to 
their spookish grandeur. Ass with many painters and poets 
who communicate through imagery, his work was threaded 
with an obscure but compelling message. Often his unusual 
ability to transform a feeling for music was brilliantly dis- 
played—as in Siegfried and The Rhine Maidens from 
Wagner's Gétterdammerung—but far more basic than this 
was the poetry, a deep brooding, romantic melancholy 
that has always found a certain amount of indulgence in all 
cultures. Writers of bygone days sometimes described this 
awesome regard of the unknown as a naive characteristic 
At the latter end of that confident era of man's achievement, 
around the turn of the century, it was assumed that the limits 
of knowledge were within man himself. Perhaps Ryder's 
obsession is more provocative today in a world where each 
new discovery produces even greater unknowns and where 
the elements of indeterminacy, chance, and probability 
seem forever doomed to accompany the most exacting 
inquiries with eternal doubts 

The Flying Dutchman with its cursed captain and spectral 
crew, damned to sail the seas forever . Ryder's picture, 
based on the opera of the same title, is a masterpiece of 
golden splendor. The shipwrecked band of terrified men, 
afloat in a turbulent sea, are almost enveloped in the trough 
of a giant wave. They signal and stare incredulously at the 
phantom ship as the doomed Dutchman defiantly rides the 
tumult. His ship, set aglow by the setting sun, is uncannily 
buoyant in a wrathful sea. All this is felt, not by the literal 
symbols alone, but by the pattern and composition, a co- 
hesive swirl of color and rhythm. 


prologue transposed from sound to canvas. 


It is a grand Wagerian 
Like a sable 
ship sailing endlessly into a moonlit eternity, Ryder's paint- 
ings are as arresting and haunting today as they were at 
their inception. They are as timeless as the Flying Dutchman 


Howard Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey; master's degree is from Teachers 
College, Columbia University; bachelor's from Buffalo State. 
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Weber—specialists in art 
materials for the classroom 
and the student, gives you 
quality, keeps your budget 
in mind. 


FOR OIL PAINTING 
CLASSES 


Build your oil color instruc- 
tion around Weber Malfa 
Oil Colors, in 1 x 4” tubes, 
the finest colors at prices 
within your budget. Be fur- 
ther assured of the best 
results with Weber labora- 
tory-controlled liquids, ‘Art 
School’’ Canvas Boards, 
Weber Oil Color Brushes. 


FOR WATER COLOR 
CLASSES 


insist on Malfa Water Colors 
in Yo x 3” tubes or Weber 
refillable ‘School Art’’ Water 
Color Boxes, reliable Water 
Color Brushes, Papers. 


FOR POSTER WORK 
& DESIGN 


Use Weber non-toxic Tempera 
Show Card Colors, Weber 
Water-proof Pigment inks, 


FOR PASTEL WORK 
& SKETCHING 


Weber offers easy-to-use 
Aqua Pastels that may be 
water-blended, Weber Char- 
coal, and the finest papers. 


For Your Complete Art Class- 
room : Needs, Specify Weber 
Artists’ Materials. 


F. WEBER CO. 
Makers of Permalba 
Philadelphia 23, Penna. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Painting Film A new release by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California, is entitled ‘Exploring 
in Paint.’ The film introduces the viewer 
to nonobjective painting. Artist Webster 
Anderson begins with a flat surface and a 
wide assortment of pigments, materials, and 
tools; then builds layer upon layer, calling 
to service thick and thin brushes, steel wool, 
tin, foil, medicine droppers, and sometimes 
pouring and mixing paints directly on the 
canvas. Although planning in the first 
stages is evident, flexibility is the key un- 
locking the artist's creative resources. Please 
write Bailey Films, Inc. for rental and 
purchase prices 


New Crayons I[n keeping with The 
American Crayon Company's 125th anni- 
versary celebration, Frank G. Atkinson, 
President of the parent Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., studies the newest American 
Crayon “‘baby'’—a set of Prang ‘Color 
Classics,’’ the school art crayon which com- 
bines many of the working qualities and 
features of pastels. Your school supply 
dealer will show you ‘Color Classics.” 


Educational Unit ‘The Story of Glass 
Containers," a teaching unit published by 
the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., a non-profit business league, is avail- 
able to educators for their classes. The 16- 
page booklet is composed of four parts, 
each of which ends with a brief list of sug- 
gested school activities. The booklet has 
been prepared with a wide variety of 
courses in mind, including art, science, 
social studies, history and geography. 
Quantity copies for classroom use may be 
obtained without cost by writing to the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 


Inc., 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Summer Study The 1960 summer session 
at the University of Hawaii will run from 
June 20 through August 1. The Manoa 
Campus of the University of Hawaii will be 
opened to teachers and scholars from all 
over the world. In addition, the six weeks’ 
session attracts a distinguished visiting 
faculty from the Orient, Europe and the 
Continental States and offers a wide range 
of courses and unusual subjects. Complete 
information is available: Dr. Robert E. Cralle, 
University Study Tours to Hawaii, 3305 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California 


The fast, clean 
way to paste 


... ADOT 
AND IT’S DONE! 


00! Classroom 
\ Jobs Made Easy 


Paste Pen with free 
single refill — $1.49 
5-Load Refill — 70¢ 


Over 5,000 paste dots with- 
out refilling dries in 
seconds rubs off clean 


Available Through 
SOLD BY Your School Supplier 


7 ? 
Eis Chubb Ra | Wd 
4 ORs... M. ¥. te 


A PRODUCT OF EXEC Mf 











Linoleum Cutters, Water Soluble and 
Oil Inks 
e Low cost, excellent quality 
e Hand ground steel cutters 
e Powerful chuck 
Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 
school supply house for Speedball products 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 





UNEQUALLED... We're DOUBLE-SEALED to keep us 


FACTORY FRESH 
from HMACO 1. you: 


SEMI -SOFT ideal for quick 
studies. Lift easily, may be freely 


superimposed on each. other. 





Strong, pure colors. Priced for F 
ce INGER PAINT, 


students’ budgets. RED 7] 


SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3. 


TALENS & SON, INC. « UNION, N. J. 





30 ‘a NEW FOIL INNER SEAL FOR AIRTIGHT PROTECTION 


4 i Never any dried out colors! Fine quality Amaco Showcard Colors and Amaco 

BRILLIANT ; ' : 
, 2 Finger Paint reach you ‘‘factory fresh'’ because underneath each metal lid 
CERAMIC there's a new foil inner seal. It seals in the homogenized, nontoxic colors and 


seals out air and contamination. The 8 brilliant Amaco Finger Paint colors and 

COLORS... the 27 smooth, velvety Amaco Showcard Colors are always ready to use. Ask 
Ready for Pein. ae your local dealer for Amaco ‘‘double-sealed"’ art colors. 

instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 








B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for . 
Liquid Overglaze Set $11.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 





A Valuable Assistant... CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 COPPER ENAMELING 


illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 


describes and prices all the supplies YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
and tools needed to make attractive OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


and useful articles in metal, wood , 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes New large discounts to schools 

bookbinding, block printing, bas- No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 


and Books of Instruction INST RU C i vie & At A LOG 
i¢ (refunded on order 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. FREE if requested on school letterhead by staff 


264 Moin Sues, Combsidoe, Mow. | TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


7h ; 
oe 4 PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
(ati CH e 4 FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST DEPT. SA--3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 
= a Se ee eS oe ee eee Ge Ge we ee ee ad 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY /ZONE STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
ot prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 














Because Young Folks Love to 
Color—with eeler craft 


these outstanding art materials are achieving 


amazing popularity in schools throughout the 
country. The complete line of crayons, paints and 
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Classroom Aid For mounting displays, 
posters, bulletin board arrangements and 
dozens of other everyday classroom and art 
class tasks, you'll find Delkote Solid Tak a 
helpful item. It is a plastic substance that 
combines the functions of thumbtacks 
staples, pins, cements and sticky tapes in 
one easy-to-use material. It sticks indefinite- 
ly to any clean, dry surface, yet can be 
removed in seconds and reused as often as 
desired. It rolls away neatly without leav- 
ing gummy residue to clean off or unsightly 
holes to patch. The material holds equally 
well on paper, masonry of all types, plaster 
painted surfaces, woodwork, metal, ceram- 
ics and glass—but doesn't stick to the 
fingers. Your school supply dealer stocks 
Delkote Solid Tak or write the company, 
P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


for more details 





IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


Mosaics 


Imported ceramic or glass tiles 





make beautiful moseic designs 


150 colors to choose from in 
FREE ceramic gloss and porcelain Ital- 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ian tiles. Our illustroted catalog 
IDEA CATALOG suggests creative ort activities 
Catalog includes Morquetry, Me- 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 

Plants and Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Activities in our 
fs: ~> 
By / 
= 


ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideas for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. FREE 
@ Many new Activities for Classes 
be hed to you 
INCLUDING A NEW *: 


Your Idec Book and K 


modeling clays has been created to inspire the 
very best in children and is unrivaled in quality aes 
and value. ALL COLOR CRAFT products carry the eS. 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation as well as a 


non-toxic seal for positive assurance that they contain 
no harmful ingredients 


From ordinary plate gloss you 
can create the most beoutiful 
jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
ornaments 

Cotalog includes glass jewelry 
shopes, decorating mediums 
cast your own mold material, other ideas 


— BD kp _ wee. a IMMERMAN & SONS 
COLOR CRAFT ‘ " DEPT. MC-85 - 1924 EUCLID AVENUE 
SEMI-MOIST 
WATER COLORS 





EVELAND 1S. OHIO 





Write for Complete Catalog ‘A’ 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn6,N. Y. 








& | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.90 


less 
motor & 

belt 

. - f. 0. b. 
Enameling Kiln Shown here is an enam- 4 
eling kiln with large interior dimensions 
(9 x 10!5 x 19) which operates by the infra- 
red process (G-E 500-watt 13 quartz infra- 
red lamps are used); no waiting period for 
kiln to reach temperature. The maker will 
be glad to make any size kiln to your 
specifications. For more information on the 
infra-red concept in enameling, write 
Gregory Kilns, 21570 Edgecliff Drive, 
Cleveland 23, Ohio and ask for Specifica- 
tion Sheet A-3 











Professional features, neverbefore available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. Newvariable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now.. 
plete literature. 


B&1 MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


1998 DERRPHELD BORD FO be 
HIGHLAND PAK 


_ 
NEW ..» for Enamelers... 


Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche 

Spraying Equipment 
Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings and Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 





. or write for com- 


Summer Workshop for the eleventh 
year, Amaco Summer Workshops in ceram- 
ics and metal enameling will be held during 
June, July and August. Teachers can earn 
both undergraduate and graduate credit in 
these workshops operated jointly by the 
American Art Clay Company and the John 
Herron Art School of Indianapolis. Four 
concentrated ceramic courses and three 
metal enameling will be offered. Mr. Ken- 
neth E. Smith is director of the school and 
instructors are ceramists from Amaco's reg- 
ular staff. The curriculum is designed to aid 
the teacher in introducing pottery, sculpture 
and metal enameling at any age level. A 
creative approach is stressed. For detailed 
information write Ceramic Division, Ameri- 
can Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indianc. 





Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illustrated 
catalog. We offer a full line 

..a single source...low prices 

.fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your free catalog! 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


THOMAS c THOMPSON co. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Mlinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 
and enameling supplies. 


FLEX-FLO_ DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 


USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Enameling 
Accessories 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


or J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
LYONS, N.Y. UNION, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 




















GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 


A Stoneware and Porcelain, by Danie! Rhodes. Con- 
cise and authoritative, this new book covers techniques and 
materials used in high-fired pottery. Sections include: bodies, 
glazes, decoration, texture, throwing, firing. 219 pages. $7.50 


B The Complete Book of Pottery Making, by John B. 
Kenny. A practical and stimulating guide, giving full cover- 
age to the subject. Over 350 illustrations offer help in mas- 
tering techniques in all phases of ceramics. 242 pages. $7.50 


C Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren. A 
book of suggestions and techniques for various crafts in 
the schools. Basic ideas in color and design. Written in a 
simple, straightforward style. 381 pages, illustrated. $6.95 


D Gemcraft—How to Cut and Polish Gemstones, by 
Quick and Leiper. Describes characteristics of gemstones 
and where and how to collect. Shows how to get started, 
including equipment needed. Many progressive step photos 
show how to saw, grind, lap, sand, polish. 242 pages. $7.50 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
103 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled: A B é D 


) My payment is enclosed. C] Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name 


Street . 





WHAT ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD YOU JOIN? 


Frequently art education students and beginning teachers 
ask our advice about what art teacher organizations they 
should join. There are so many names, meetings, and other 
activities that the new ort teacher could easily become con- 
fused. In some respects there may seem to be a little duplica- 
tion of activities and effort, although these are being cut 
down and each organization is finding its own unique place 
as we mature professionally. Perhaps a run down of these 
organizations will help, and maybe it will eliminate the 
need to offer any advice. In the larger cities and suburban 
communities there are often local art education organiza- 
tions. These follow many patterns, some being affiliated 
with zone, district, or state organizations. In a number of 
the states there are sectional organizations. While these 
often hold conferences and may have newsletters, perhaps 
their principal values are the opportunity to get together 
rather frequently to exchange ideas and work together on 
problems that are more or less local in character. On the 
state level organizations are more consistent, with annual 
state conferences, newsletters or magazines, and soon. A 
very populous stete may have programs that compare favor- 
ably with the regional groups, but the principal purpose of 
the state organization is to work on improving art education 
within the particular state. 

There are four regional organizations in the United States, 
Eastern Arts Association, Pacific Arts Association, South- 
eastern Arts Association, and Western Arts Association 
These organizations are open to art educators within the 
neighboring states included in the territory of each. Often 
the various state organizations in the region are affiliated 
and have representation on the regional councils. Regional 
groups have conventions every even year, alternating with 
the conferences of the National Art Education Association 
every odd-numbered year. Another national organization, 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art, is the National 
Committee on Art Education. This group has annual con- 
ferences, either in New York City or on university campuses, 
and sometimes holds area meetings. There are some differ- 
ences in the character and activities of the two national or- 
ganizations. On a world basis there is the International 
Society for Education through Art. Its meetings and 
publications naturally have an international aspect. Many 
national organizations are affiliated with it. The best advice 
is to study the activities of each group, attend its conferences. 
You may find something unique and of real value in every 
one of these. Each has its place. 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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HELP MAKE 


CREATIVE HANDS 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
WORLD WIDE 


An opportunity and a challenge. A 
Crafts Director with Army Special 
Services plans, directs, and promotes 
a comprehensive crafts program for 
the military personnel. Army crafts 
shops and photo centers are up to date 
in equipment and operation. 


Positions are established in Europe 
(Germany/France/Italy), Korea, 
Okinawa, Alaska and many of the 
other 49 states. Tour of duty, two 
years In most areas; one year In Korea. 


Crafts Director positions in Europe 
are not in the Federal Civil Service. 
Basic requirements: U.S. citizenship; 
women, single; men, single preferred; 
degree ia Art or Art Education and 
professional work experience. A writ- 
ten eXamination is not required. The 
starting salary is $4980 per year plus 
housing Overseas and transportation to 
duty station. 


For brochure write: 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMP-R (C6) 








ART TOURS - SUMMER 1960 


SURVEYS 
SOUTH AMERICA SCANDINAVIA 
7 weeks - $875* 4 weeks - $675* 
PANAMA ECUADOR! NORWAY SWEDEN 
PERU BOLIVIA DENMARK 
July 6 to August 17 June 28 to July 24 


WORKSHOPS 


VENICE 
GUATEMALA RUSKIN SCHOOL OF ART 
3 weeks - $395* 


5 courses - $225* 
July 9-28 and 


2 weeks each 
August 6-25 June 18, July 2, July 16, 


July 30, August 13 








*Plus Transportation 


For full details contact Dept. AA 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
33 West 42 Street @ New York 36, N.Y. 





PEnnsylvania 6-4725 

















CRAFT WORKSHOP 
IN THE SMOKIES 


Pi BETA PHI 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

GRADUATE © UNDERGRADUATE 
NON-CREDIT 


e design 
e jewelry 


¢ enameling 
FULL SESSION JUNE 13-JULY 19 


HALF SESSIONS JUNE 13-JUNE 29 


e recreational JULY 1-JULY 19 


crafts 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Pi BETA PHI 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


° weaving 


© pottery 





PC 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN- DECORATION 
Write for Catalo 
A a Reed SANDUSKY sae 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide free to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-30 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 








Wa CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 





Programs leading to the Master of Art Education degree and the Mas- 

terof Fine Arts degree in Art Education. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 

Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Jewelry and Metal Work, Fabric De- 

sign, Art Education Methods and Supervision, Contemporary Art, etc. 
Write: Director of Summer Session 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SUMMER STUDY 











LETTERS 


Advice on Schools Delmer Debo 
of Casper, Wyoming wrote as follows: 
“| would appreciate receiving a list 
of the schools you would recommend 
for a career in industrial design. | am 
more interested in schools which con- 
centrate on an industrial design cur- 
riculum rather than schools where in- 
dustrial design is merely a part of 


a general academic education.” 


If your library has a copy of the April 
1958 issue of School Arts, you 
will find a very good article on art 
schools. This is followed by a list 
of schools with their specializations. 
Since the article was confined to the 
art schools which are members of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Design, it does not include many of 
the state university departments. In 
some cases they also have strong 
areas in industrial design. There are 
many things one should know about 
the person he is advising, and that 
is why high school art teachers are 
usually better advisers than someone 
who does not know the student. Most 
of us who are steeped in art would 
just as soon skip the academics, but 
even the old-line art schools are now 
adding some academic courses. Since 
industrial design is close to life and 
about life, you may find it good to 
have some general academic courses. 


Glasgow Gratified A letter from 
Norm Dahl, art instructor at Glasgow 
High School, Glasgow, Montana, 
was very brief: “Thought you would 
like to see what we tried in a unit 
called ‘Package Design.’ Edward 
Zagorski's article in the December 
issue was a great help.” (See 
photograph below.) 
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Teacher says: I get so tired of group dynamics! 


“Il get so tired of Groupness, Group Discussions, and this 
Group Dynamics business. Let's drop it!"’ expressed an art 
teacher in no uncertain terms. 

Imagine what art teaching might be like if all art educa- 
tors followed the suggestion made by this particuler art 
teacher. There would, of course, be no class undertakings 
as puppet projects, room murals, room designing efforts, 
exhibits, class books or folios, plays or festivals. In the study 
of various aspects of problems there would be no committee 
presentations of ideas in such forms as bulletin board arrange- 
ments, pictorial graphs, diagrams, demonstrations and dis- 
plays. Members of a class would not have any opportunity 
to work as a group with their art teacher in helping to identify 
tasks to which they need to give their attention and in de- 
veloping plans for taking care of them. The children would 
never participate together with their art teacher in assessing 
their progress or growth as individual members in a group 
with common goals. They would not have the opportunity 
to cooperatively revise plans and efforts in the light of such 
evaluations. Instead, each one would always be working 
by himself. Working by himself no child would be in com- 
munication with any of his classmates, or even his teacher. 
For a child and a teacher planning and working together 
constitute a group situation; that is, two people in dynamic 
interaction with each other. 

Doing away with ‘‘group dynamics” in art teaching 
would appear to be a serious undertaking. What has been 
described, however, may not be what the art teacher who 
was quoted above had uppermost in mind. Was he really 
saying that boys and girls cannot develop their potential 
uniqueness in art expression when participating in a group 
effort? And, because of this, did he feel that no attention 
should be given to ways people can proceed when they find 
themselves in such face-to-face situations? Was he saying 
thet only when working by himself can an individual attain 
his highest creative possibilities in art? If so, this may be a 
questionable position for an art educator to take. How 
much do we really know about this? 

It is interesting to note that Chandler Montgomery, in a 


Is the whole actually greater than the sum of its 


and how does this affect school art activities? 


Julia Schwartz 


individual parts? Is there something that two or 
more people gain when they are working together, 





report of his research on creative work within a group, pro- 


poses that ‘‘the theoretical effect of interaction’’ differs in 
each aspect of the creative process. (Research in Art Educa- 
tion, 1959 NAEA Yearbook, page 48.) He says, “For 
example, in exploratory play, the individual's in-group pur- 
posing requires him to work not only with his own responses 
to certain objects but with the responses of others (to the 
same or different objects) and with their communicated 
responses to his. The resulting complexity might help his 
work if he needed materials drawn from wider experience 
than his own."’ Dorothy Stock and Herbert Thelen, in their 
research findings, point out that ‘in general . . . creativity is 
the result of prevention of inhibition and threat on the one 
hand, and of stimulation, motivation and clarification on the 
other . . . To grapple directly with the problem requires 
alternation of solitude, during which one collects his thoughts 
and hopes for insights, with stimulation and sharing, during 
which ideas get kicked around, elaborated, and defended 
—this is the process of finding new meanings that would not 
occur to one by oneself." (Emotional Dynamics and Group 
Culture, National Training Laboratories. Published by The 
New York University Press, 1958, page 257.) 

In summary, it should be said that if af certain stages of 
the creative process and under certain conditions one can 
achieve a higher quality of individual creative art effort in 
group work than working by oneself, it would be a mistake 
to treasure privacy above all else. It would be far better for 
us as art educators to remain open to possibilities of the 
resource potential of group interaction material which 
research findings seem already to be revealing to us. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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4 AT LAST... A COMPLETE FILM ON 


_ CREATING 
CARTOONS 


10 MIN. 16MM B&W 
SALE $60.00 RENT $3.00 


Write for your print and 
free catalog today! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


world’s largest “‘museum”’ 


The American Library maintains 20,000 master color 
slides of art of all periods, from Paleolithic Times to the 
Present Day—architecture, sculpture, painting and the 
minor arts 

Your slides come historically labeled and classified; 
mounted in glass or paper or 35mm. Unmounted film 
cut precisely to fit any mount; our imported plastic 
mounts available. No delays 48-hour Service If 
Needed 

Every slide available for purchase may also be had 
through our Rental Service 

Lecture Series containing historian-selected slide sets 
and accompanying texts ready now for educators 
Also—two-volume Art Compendium and other visual- 
ly-oriented art history publications 


Write for f Jetails to 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 


Art History Dept., S-3, 222 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 








Vicual Aide ane 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of Painting 

More than 5000. Illustrated catalogs on loan. 

COLOR SLIDES of Painting, Architecture, 

Decorative Arts, Design, Art Education. More 

than 5000 

Request free prospectus and listings specifying 

subjects 

FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 

Art Through the Ages (10 strips single or double 

frame, 30 fr. each)—Creative Design (8, single 

only)—Art Appreciation for Children (4, 30-34 

fr.}—Children's Art 1956 and 1959 (2)—What's 

In a Neighborhood (82 frames including text). 

Appreciation of Pictures (12 strips, 30 frames each) 

Appreciation of Architecture (9, 30 fr. each) 

Either set in single or double frame (double frame 

for making into slides) 

FILMSTRIPS BLACK AND WHITE 

History of Pattern (2)—The Manufacture of Tex- 

tiles (6)— rcpt Art (8)—Famous Art Collec- 

tions (6)—all single frame. 

Printed Bb bo provided with all filmstrips 

RECENT SLIDE ADDITIONS 

Child Art in the U.S.A., grades 1-8, exhibit joint- 

ly sponsored by ‘Arts and Acctivities'’ and the 
alerie St. Etienne, N. Y. (150 sl.)—2O0th Inter- 

national Ceramic Exhibit 1958, Syracuse, N. 

(60)—Mexico, Old and New ‘(90) — 20th Cen- 

tury Design U S. A., from exhibit now touring U.S. 

museums (60). 

Made in France, quality excellent: Castle of 

Versailles (40)—Chartres Cathedral (40)—Orient- 

Occident (40)—Romanticists, Realists and Im- 

pressionists from The Louvre, Paris (80) 

ALL our Visual Aids may be previewed prior 

to purchase. Listings with prices free. 

SLIDE FILE CABINETS and CARRYING CASES 


Write for full particulars 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
2378 Soper Avenue Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 
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An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America's largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen Strong frame for 
hard wear. 5°’ or 2° SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil 
turps, weather, is *«"" thick Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use 
Write for details 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FRES¢ ca 


POWDERED 
TEMPERA COLORS 


Made with water-dispersible 
pigments. Mixes instantly! 


14 shades. 

In 1+lb. containers 

with pouring spout ¢ 

Low Cost © Brilliant ¢ Non-Toxic 
Write for free bulletin! 


Makers of fine Artists’ Materials 
Since 1926 


UCH ART COLOR CO 


31 West 21st STREET. NEw YorK 10,N.Y. 
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One of Unesco's groups, the Clearing 
House of the Department of Mass 
Communication, publishes a wide 
variety of reports, some of which 
might be of interest to you. One of 
special interest to us is a selected list 
of catalogs of short films and film 
strips. This report, published in Febru- 
ary 1955, is a fascinating listing of 
the names and addresses of audio- 
visual sources in the member coun- 
tries of the United Nations. Here we 
find the place to look for films on any 
aspect of a given country. Ass part 
of this paper we found a listing of 
catalogs covering special items most 
interesting. Here were such things as 
a catalogue directory to children’s 
films shown at the fourteenth film 
festival at Venice. These publica- 
tions are available through most 
good bookstores and, if not, through 
the national distributor: Unesco Pub- 
lications Service, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Thomas Larkin, who has been review- 
ing art films for our readers, is on a 
leave of absence from the University 
of Michigan, and we hope to be able 
to announce a replacement for him in 
the next issue. The material above 
was prepared before his departure. 
Mr. Larkin's services have been very 
much appreciated. At the University 
he has had access to a wide range of 
the latest audio-visual materials. 
We wish him the very best good luck. 


Editor's Note: We have recently seen 
the announcements for the Panorama 
Colorslide Art Program, a service of 
the Columbia Record Club. The plan 
is to provide monthly visits to the 
leading art museums of the world, 
where you may see thirty-two of their 
finest paintings by way of colored 
slides, projected from a low-priced 
projector ($2.98) developed for this 
special purpose. Thirty-nine monthly 
visits to different museums have been 
planned. Each will have a selection 
of thirty-two slides and a guide book. 
Charge is $2.98 monthly. For further 
information address Panorama at 165 


West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 











Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Ari 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Oil Painting, Traditional and New, by Leonard 
Brooks, published by Reinhold Publishing Company, New 
York, 1959, 160 pages, price $7.95. One of the best 
““how-to-do"’ books published in recent years is “Water- 
color, a Challenge” by Leonard Brooks. His new book on 
oil painting follows the pattern and format of the water- 
color book and is equally as good. Unlike many books 
on techniques the author does not set up certain exercises 
which must be followed before being “ready” to paint, 
but he discusses picture making from the very beginning and 
this is the constant emphasis. This does not mean that cer- 
tain basic information regarding materials and their use is 
not given, for the book contains all the information regard- 
ing the necessary equipment for painting that one would 
find it necessary to have. Emphasis is not placed upon this, 
however, but upon basic concepts and ideas and one is 
conscious of the “art” in painting rather than just the 
mechanics of necessary equipment and a few simple rules 
and exercises to follow. The author makes clear that there 
are many ways of seeing and doing and one of the most 
interesting parts of the book is devoted to showing, with the 
use of color reproductions, how several different artists ap- 
proach the same subject. The book is profusely illustrated 
and well designed. A section of new media and techniques 
discusses proxlyn and synthetic resins, plastic paints, vinylite 
and polymer tempra media. It is good to see new media 
considered along with the traditional. 


Hobbies, The Creative Use of Leisure, by Margaret E. 
Mulac, published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1959, 271 pages, price $3.95. A great deal of concern 
has been expressed in recent years regarding the use people 
are making of leisure time and the use which will be made of 
the increased amount of leisure the future will bring. It is in 
this context that hobbies are discussed in the present book. 
The first three chapters discuss the planned use of leisure, 
creative activities as ‘‘paths to happiness,’’ and selecting a 
hobby. The remaining chapters outline briefly the nature 
of more than one hundred hobbies under the general head- 
ings of: “Making Hobbies,” “Collecting Hobbies,” “Doing 
Hobbies,”” and ‘‘Learning Hobbies." The latter chapters 


have brief bibliographies for each of hobbies discussed. 
There is a great deal of information in the book and it will 
serve as a good survey of things to do for those who need it. 
Some descriptions of what is involved in a particular activity 
seem too brief to give adequate treatment. This is particularly 
true of those areas of arts and crafts which are creative in 
nature rather than passive. The bibliographies for art activi- 












ties are weak and do not contain some of the best books that 
are available; some are inaccurate. 


Wood Carving With Power Tools, by Ralph E. Byers, 
published by Chilton Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1959, 180 pages, price $7.50. As with most technical 
books, this one is concerned with tools and mechanics 
rather than with concepts and ideas. In its way, it is a good 
book for it deals with the mechanics of using power tools for 
carving in a very clear, simple and direct way. The first 
chapter discusses tools, equipment and materials. The sec- 
ond considers wood and succeeding chapters take one 
through the step-by-step process of carving fish, birds, other 
animals and masks. Concluding chapters discuss finishing 
and the mounting of various pieces. Over 400 photographs 
illustrate the text, making it very easy to follow and under- 
stand. Although the author does not suggest copying and is 
constantly reminding the reader to allow the wood to sug- 
gest the subject to be carved, it is regrettable that more of the 
book is not given to a discussion of concept and to a consid- 
eration of sculpture rather than just carving. A\s it stands it 
would probably not lead one to do more than make fish 
forms from cypress roots. 


More Plywood Projects for the Home Craftsman, by 
Robert Scharff, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1959, 184 pages, price $5.50. This is the 
author's second book devoted to the use of plywood in 
making furniture, storage units and other projects for use -in 
or around the home. Like the first book, “Plywood Projects 
for the Home Craftsman,” this one is designed to show how 
to use, design, and work with plywood. There is a great 
deal of technical information and much of it will be valuable 
for the person interested in wood. Once again, however, 
one wishes more attention would be given to concept and 
less to sets of plans to be followed. In this case the concept 
of design needs to be emphasized. The book describes over 
fifty projects and well detailed drawings and instructions are 
given for the construction of each. While the technical in- 
formation relating to each is valuable and could be used in 
numerous other projects, the book's value for school us 
would be increased with some consideration of design. A 
chapter on the design of objects showing various ways in 
which similar problems were solved by various designers 
might help project the idea that there is no one solution to 
any problem. This idea is as important for the home crofts- 
man as it is for the amateur artist. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 103 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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session 


Special Courses in Art 
FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—Aug- 20 
Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Study Workshops 
Professional Institutes 
. 

FACILITIES of 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY 
RESEARCH 
. 


RECREATIONAL and 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays 
Museums Swimming = Golt 
Tennis Fishing 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 
620 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today's Artists, Designers 
and Art ‘Teachers e Co- 
educational e Accredited 
4-year Degree e« Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 
Art”’ is yours. Write today 1876 


PMCA 338 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa, 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, Italy 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 
North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 
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Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures. : 3 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


A town that “cannot afford” music and art teachers 
agrees that instruction may be given outside of the 
regular school hours with each child paying for the 


service. Dr. Baumgarner gives some sound advice. 


I live in an area of Vermont where the town cannot afford 
an art teacher. Since music is brought in by a local conserva- 
tory with each pupil paying privately, | wondered if | could 
follow a similar program. The school authorities say yes, 
but after school, so the program of eight weeks in drawing 
is about to begin. | am aware of Lowenfeld and D’Amico, so 
| hope this will lead into something not too sterile. | hope 
to start with student poses and in a second session work into 
Japanese art brush sketches. All this is the background for 
my program. What artists—reasonably modern—might have 
done work similar? Our state library or our University library 
probably could supply my need if | knew what to ask for. | 


am a subscriber to School Arts Magazine. Vermont 


You do not mention whether you are teaching in public 
schools or whether your work with children would be entirely 
a private venture It is true that we must start somewhere. 
However, we have been painfully aware that where the 
school authorities may get a part-time art teacher or make 
some slight provision for art education this is accepted as 
filling the total need. And no further action is taken to 
serve all the boys and girls in their need for art education 
through securing a capable, qualified, full-time teacher 
Might there be this kind of danger in your community? 
Are you a member of the National Art Education As- 
In their journal for October 1959 there is a 
selected annotated bibliography which may answer your 


sociation? 


question more completely than it would be possible to do on 
Listed also are NAEA yearbooks and other 


publications which may help you in your search for material 


this page. 


It is important to any age to have enough repetitions of 
similar experiences so that learning can really take place 
lf, as you imply, the children who will be meeting in your 
home will have had no previous planned opportunity to work 
with art media it would seem most wise to give them a chance 
to explore material before you begin to ask them to bring 
forth a result such as might be expected of them as they draw 
each other. This may be particularly true if you have a wide 
range of age in the group of children who come to you. Why 
not have them explore thoroughly, to become interested in 
the possibilities of the materials and perhaps to sketch with a 
brush on many quick sketches rather than to have them use 
material such as a pencil and to have them labor over and 
over, perhaps half the time with their eraser to achieve an 








effect that may be beyond their interest or their ability to 
coordinate ? 

Sometimes it is advisable to have the children save their 
sketches in the work room rather than to carry them home to 
“What is that 
supposed to be? Do you think that looks like anything? | 


face the questions of over-zealous parents 
can't see that you're learning anything bs 

Why not advertise your classes as experiences in paint- 
ing? This will give you considerable scope and will not 
Are you near enough to 
WCAX TV station to tune in on the school programs? The 


presentation of the art lessons may have some suggestions 


limit you to picture making 


which would be of use to you. Why not get some visual 
materials? Had you considered borrowing sets of slides from 
Eastern Arts Association Office, Kutztown, Pennsylvania? 
You could invite parents and teachers to see these pictured 
examples of children's art expressions so that they might 
have some recognition of the capabilities of children The 
art department of the Public Schools of Denver, Colorado 
has prepared a portfolio of material on Children's Picture 
Making. This also would help with parents 

Part of the success of such a venture in your area will de- 
pend on having adults realize that the purpose is to give the 
children an opportunity to learn, to explore, to experiment, 
to use art media for expression and communication, to try, to 
succeed sometimes, to fail often, to study, to be taught, to 
try again. Your purpose is not quick, slick results to exhibit 
in store windows, orto train a service group to whip out plac- 
ards and posters on short request! Would you find time to 
| would be most interested in 


You will 


have greater possibility of success in your desire to serve 


write us of your progress ? 


hearing about the development of your plans 


boys and girls if you are sensitively aware of children’s 
potential and so plan your presentation and teaching sO 
that each child can achieve 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 















Six-pointed Snowflakes 





The text for this little sermonette on 
Six-pointed Snowflakes is a letter 
from Principal Frank J. Tonis of the 
Hindley School, Darien, Connecticut: 
“Here is a question which has both- 
ered me for years. | would appreciate 
your views because as a reader of 
School Arts | know you speak straight 
and pull no punches! Every year dur- 
ing the winter months | see pieces of 
paper in school windows and on the 
display boards. These are generally 
rectangles which have been folded 
Ask the teacher or 

pupils what they are and you are told 

they are snowflakes. Well, Dr. Wine- 

brenner, nature makes her snowflakes 
Always six. So my question is, ‘Shouldn't 
art teachers be taught this fact and trained to teach pupils to 
make six-pointed flakes?’ 


and scissored 


with six points 


Also is faulty nature art?” 
| think the principal is pulling my leg, but here we go! 


The question suggests a number of related considerations, 
some of which are scientifically-oriented, as for example, 
whether nature always makes her snowflakes with six points 
If this common assumption is correct, we may hove the chil- 
dren cover the walls and windows with six-pointed snowflakes 
and thus be able to justify the value of art educatidn on the 
basis that this is correlation with science. If we find that this 
assumption is not correct, we may be able to maintain that 
a snowflake design that is not six-pointed also has its roots 
in scientific fact. Or we may take the “so what?” attitude, 
and insist that science and art are not one and the same, 
that each has its reasons for being, and since the fabric of 
life is so closely interwoven with both science and art that 
each has a place in the schools. You would want my reply 
to be scholarly and scientific, and | have therefore undertaken 
some research and study on the snowflake 


In 1550, Magnus observed snowflake structures with the 
naked eye but did not note the hexagonal pattern. Kepler 
pointed this out later and in 1635 Descartes published in 
Amsterdam what is thought to be the first scientific records 
All of this was before the invention of the microscope in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Probably the most 
intensive study of the shape of snowflakes was made by the 
Japanese physicist, Ukichiro Nakaya, who began his study 
in 1932 and carried it on for about fourteen years with the 
assistance of other scientists. His research included the cap- 
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turing of snowflakes and development of techniques for mak- 
ing microphotographs of them. His work in lonely outposts 
was finally transferred to the laboratory, where he was able, 
artificially, to produce snowflakes of practically every known 
variety His fourteen years of dedicated effort led to the 
preparation of a manuscript and the making of plates from 
While the 
book was in actual production during the war, the printing 
plant was bombed. All that was left was one set of proofs 
From these proofs, and with the assistance of scientific 
foundations, the Harvard University Press published his book 
Its title is ‘Snow Crystals,"’ by Ukichiro 
This exhaustive treatise covers 510 pages. 


his voluminous collection of microphotographs 


eight years later 


Nakaya 


Nakaya found countless varieties of snowflakes that were 
hexagonally symmetrical in design, but the abundance of 
irregular crystals discovered led him to observe that these 
probably exceed the symmetrical ones. Nature seems to 
produce snowflakes by a “separation of crystals formed 
by a sort of parallel growth,” which would lead to a logical 
conclusion that they should be symmetrical. However, other 
forces in nature cause ‘‘malformed”’ crystals. This may be due 
to water vapor that comes in one direction, attachment of 
‘nuclei’ that stimulates a (cancerous?) growth, or even the 


detachment of ‘‘nuclei,’’ as well as to meteorological condi- 


tions at the time. This may seem like a lot of blarney or 
boloney to prove a point. But it is scientifically correct. 
At any rate, we hope it proves that snowflake designs, like 


sheriffs’ badges, do not always have to have six points. 


Science and art are not one and the same. Neither are beauty 
and art identical terms. My dictionary says that there is 
no synonym for art. Nature is God-created. Art is man- 
created. The successful imitation or reconstruction of a work 
of nature does not make it art. Man must leave his own 
presence and his own intelligence on his work if it is art. 
And while nature may be his theme, the personality, sensi- 
tivity, and vision of the artist must escape into his work. 


The child 


is not engaging in an art activity if the activity does not 


The true artist does not copy nature verbatim. 


permit him to exercise his own ingenuity, invention, and 
sensitivity. So, down with the six-pointed snowflakes, the 
five-pointed stars, the folded-paper tulips, the pattern- 
produced Santa Clauses, the directed turkeys, the stereotyped 
hearts, the traced Lincoln silhouettes, and the rows of 


identical pumpkin faces that clutter our school windows! 


nobremnth” 





HE GREAT CENTURIES OF PAINTING 


LASCAUX - PREHISTORIC PAINTING 
By Georges Bataille - 68 Reproductions in Full C 


AINTING 


Ju r in Full Col 


EGYPTIAN P 
By Arpag Mekhitaria 5 Repr 


GREEK PAINTING 
By Martin C. Robertsor 100 Reproductions in Full ¢ 


ETRUSCAN PAINTING 
By Massimo Pallottino - 64 Reproductions in Full ( 


ROMAN PAINTING 
By Amedeo Maiuri 84 Reproductior in Full ¢ 


BYZANTINE PAINTING 
By André Grabar - 105 Reproductions in Full C 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PAINTING 
By André Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk #8 Reproductions in Full Color - $22.50 
ROMANESQUE PAINTING 
ré Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk 99 Reproductior n Full Color - $22.50 
GOTHIC PAINTING 
Dupont and Cesare Gnudi - 110 Reproductions in Full Color 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Botticelli - By Giulio Carlo Argan and Jacques Lassaigne 
116 Reproductions in Full Color - $20.00 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
By Lionello Venturi - 152 Reproductions in Full Color - $27.50 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
jgio to Vermeer - By Jacques Dupont and Francois Mathey 
64 Reproductions in Full Color - $15.00 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
0 Tiepolo - By Francois Fosca - 68 Reproductions in Full Color - $15.00 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
in - By Maurice Raynal - 64 Reproductions in Full Color - $15.00 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN MASTERPIECES REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOR 


ORDER FROM Dawis Publications. inc. 


Publishers of SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
103 PRINTERS BUILDING *« WORCESTER 8, MASS. 





ALWAYS THE STANDARD BY WHICH OTHERS 
ARE JUDGED 
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FINEST 


Ask your Prang Man to show you his 
complete line of Color Materials 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW YORK 
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